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HESE were distributed 635 carloads or 61142% to 

Atlantic Coast slaughtering plants, 251 cars or 2442% 
to intermediate points Cincinnati to the Missouri River 
and St. Paul to St. Louis, and 41 cars or 4% to the Pacific 
Coast. About 10% were slaughtered at Denver. One 
owner, coming in with two loads, had one car sold to go 
to Boston and the other to go to San Diego. As anyone 
following the market well knows, prices were more than 
in line with any point. The benefit of this national distri- 
bution through Denver this year has undoubtedly been of 
very great benefit to the industry. 


In cattle, approximately 10,000 head or 40% 
of the receipts were purchased by western coast 
slaughterers at Denver. Others were purchased 
for eastern slaughter and, of course, for local 
consumption. 

Oregon horses and mules were sold at Denver 
for use in Georgia; corn belt hogs for Pacific 
Coast consumption. 
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AT DENVER DURING MARCH 
There Were Sold 1,032 Cars of Fat Lambs 





IT WILL MEAN MUCH TO YC | 
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WEALTH 





that cannot be cashed 


WHEN a commodity cannot readily be 
exchanged for something else or its money 
equivalent, it is usually due to one or more 
of three things: (1) there is more of it in 
existence than can be used; (2) the con- 
suming public is unable or unwilling to buy 
it; or (3) there are no means for reaching 
a market which could and would absorb it. 

When any of these is true you have a 
stagnant or “non-negotiable” surplus— 
wealth that cannot be cashed. Many com- 
modities today are in that position, and 
several illustrate the truth that neither 
law nor artificial stimulation can turn sur- 
pluses into cash in a satisfactory manner. 

The livestock and meat business, how- 
ever, has not been permitted to stagnate. 


The distributive system of Armour and 


Company, and of the industry, has pre- 
vented the accumulation of an unsalable 
surplus. Livestock is bought and converted 
into meat as rapidly as it comes to market. 
There is no “plowing under” or “letting rot 
on the ground” in the meat business. 

The product is moved constantly into 
consumption by extensive advertising, ener- 
getic selling, and keeping the price in tune 
with the public’s pocketbook. 

Markets all over the world are solicited 
and the best ones chosen so that prices are 
always the best that can be obtained. 

Farmers who market their output of 
livestock through the national packing 
industry have enjoyed 
decided advantages TT J. : 


over others. President 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 





ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 


associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 P.M.-—9 P.M. 


Buy Direct 


for our FREE 
catalog. ° 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send illustrated 









WORM CAPSULES 





Contain 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 


Kt STOMACH 


WORMS anp 
OTHER ROUNDWORMS 


in SHEEP 


Safe—No long, costly setback —Easy to 
give —Efficient—Low cost. 
Parke-Davis C-A Capsules at your dealer 


RE E y ILLUSTRATED 
Worm Bulletias 
For free bulletins No. 650 an d No. 661 


Address Desk N-13-D 





Animal! Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BLOODLESS 
CASTRATION a 


Bulls, Dock Lame with improved 
WESTERN EMASCULATOME 


Quick, humane, sanitary, safe. Seve 
cord without open wound. Precision mode, 


bY item [ey 








ieapossible. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money aoed. Send check —a ship C.0.D. 
prepaid with full instructions, on 30 days’ approval. 


Faulty Laboratories, foc., 962 Nar teance ily --~as0d 


‘que 
Sir 


Over 40 years’ experience back of every saddle 
we sell, which assures the buyer of getting 
the greatest value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 

BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Big Free Catalog 
The FRED MUELLER 
Snddle & Harness Co. 

42Q Mueller Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED MUELLER 
SADDLES 


DIRECT TOYOu! , 





Save the middleman’s 
profit by ordering your 
saddle or harness direct 













Perfect EAIR 


Pere TAGS 


Cattle, nee Sheep. > Conn in = operation with the 


poun 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


65 West Broadway 






Salt Lake City, Utah 











THE BEST IDERTIFICATION 


MARK KNOWN 
M, “Not a Miss in a Million” when used with 
x 4 our Compound Leverage Pliers 
nt? EY EVTVAI ee 
oa ye -eh HE I'll tell the 
oP SAMPLES FREE 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Soothing Wound | 
Dressing / 


PO as , from 
is 
SCREW WORM FLIES 
WOOL MAGCOTS 
CALIFORNIA BLOW 


ES 
GRUBIN.THE-HEAD 
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Manufactured by 
American Tecate 
& Tar Company, Ltd, 
New Orleans, La, U: S. A 








From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 





New Orleans, La, 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 
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or vice versa. 


fluid. 








Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 
Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 








Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


FOUTUUUUGUONOQONOOOOOOOOOEEOOUUOGAOONOOUGOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOUUUUOUOOOOOOOOOOLETTL 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. 


Nor. Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 
Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 


SoUFUUUUIUUUUUVOUNUEOUNUOOUOUUOUASUUOUEOEASUEGAUEOAAOEGGEOUASUEUGSUOUGSOOOGSUOUOSOEUOOGEUOOUUOOOEAOOOOOEOOOSOOOOOTOOOAOOGOOOOGEUOOGUUOOOOUOOAO 


Black—Red—Green 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Chas, F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 
Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Boise, 

Idaho and Grand Junction, Colo. 
Billings Hdw. Co.. Billings, Mont. 
Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 

Marshall Wells "Haw. Co., Billings, 

Great Falls, Spokane, Portland 

Monte Vista Haw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 


SE TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TT TTT TTTTITTTTOTTTATTTTTOTTCTTOUTTOTT OTTO 


The Perfect Branding Liquid 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


STTUAUNUUUUUVGUAQNUUUUUOUUUONGQQQOUUUOOOOOGONGGUUUUOOGPOOOGUOOOOOOOOOUUOONOOSOQOUUUOOOOOUOOUUUUOOEAOAOAUOUUOTTEE 
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KANSAS CITY 


is the Center of the Area Most Bountifully Supplied with 
Feed This Year 


Killers want the Fat Lambs—Feeders are calling for Thin Lambs and 
farmers for Breeding Ewes 


Your Best Market is Kansas City ——_ 
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Railroads are Giving the Best Service Ever Known 


Twenty-five to thirty hours from The Pueblo Gateway. Laramie through 
. to Kansas City in less than Thirty-six hours 


DEMAND —_ SERVICE — PRICES 
BEST IN KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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sh to Rig Up—Belts to Any Engine—Easy to Move—A Sweet Running—Long Lasting Machine ee 
The four diagrams illustrate a few of the many ways in ee 

which the One-Man Power Shearing Machine can be Bs) 

adapted either for plant or portable shearing construction, es) 

Write and tell us what you have in mind and we will Kx 

give you all the information on the subject that you i 

want. Here is a light, convenient, money-making out- Bs) 

fit at an exceptionally low cost. Bs) 





TRY THE STEWART 5-W WINTER COMB 

It’s the Easiest Running of All Thick Combs ! 

This is the easiest running, thick comb ever developed, | 

Every other tooth exactly the same as on regular Stew- 

art combs. Both the outside teeth and every other tooth 

in between have very thin, runner-like projections on the 

lower side. The teeth in this comb are very thin from 

side to side and nicely pointed to enter the wool freely. after month. Staunch, sturdy, con- 

The 5-W satisfies both sheep owner and shearer, leav- venient, fast and low priced. That's 

ing a longer stubble but shearing very easily. o pes One-Man Power Shearing 
achine. 

The Stewart One-Man can be set up 

— — by = of = bolts. 

as paten fast and loose pulley ar- 

SEND FOR CATALOG —_ oe > y! out = 

. gear with a pull or push at the top o 

Send for complete Stewart illus- the jointed shaft. Supplied with 69- 

trated catalog showing our entire jin. jointed shaft and optionally with 

line of shearing machines, hand- Stewart No. 7, Stewart E-B or Stewart 

P b devs aud shaeweslé Greyhound Handpiece. Be sure to get 

DACCSS, COMIDS, CULTS complete information on this marvelous 

supplies, __ machine. It’s made a hit wherever 

er Lee i ee used. 


ONE-MAN POWER 
SHEARING MACHINE 


Built to stand everything you can 
give it. Will shear all day long month 





























World’s Largest and Most Complete Line 
of Shearing Equipment Made by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


1405454 6x4 bed bd bra dd bbz d bd bcd xa bd abd baa abcd abcd ba sz bza aS 


PidDEG DE4 BEQIDE4 bEqbE4 bed zd bed bzd bed bsd brad brd bra bya br 


Main Factory and Office: For portable shearing plant there is nothing approaches 
ae A > Ga Ut 5505 Bwnn og Rd., Chicago > Stewart One-Man and it will stand up to the hardest 
42 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS sills 
\ TTF e4 fed bd bsd psd bedhead bed bd bad bd bed bed bd bad bedibsdl bed bd psd bd bxdlbsd bsdlbzd brdibeaibsdibsa bsdibsalbeabealosdlbsd bx4 bea bsdibsdibzd bsdibed bsdibsdlbsdibd bed badibsdibad bsaibed badibsd badibsd bad bd bra bd bsdibzd bd bedibsd bed bsdlbsalpedibsd psd bzd bed brdibsdibsd bad bd bsdibsd bxdlbsa bra bra bsaibealbza bra bad bd bra bid bs 








GAPE POLS Car 
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March brought a net gain of two cents per pound 

in dressed lambs, and about one cent per pound in the 

live lamb market. At one time in the 

Advance month, prices were running at $18.00 per 

} hundred for best carcasses, but part of 

In Lambs this advance was later lost. The combined 

receipts of stockyards were slightly lower than one 

year ago. 

This gain was purely on a meat supply and demand 

basis as nothing has developed in the wool markets to 
increase pelt values. 


Considering the continued strength of demand and 
the further prospect of a material reduction in the spring 
lamb crop gives ground for real encouragement. The 
dressed and live prices are still below the levels of one 
year ago, but last month’s gain is outstanding in the 
agricultural and other markets. Statistics indicate a 
further reduction in the April supply of fed lambs. 


As usual at this time of the year, the determination 
of spring wool prices rests mainly in the hands of the 
growers themselves. There is this notable change for 

the better, however, that the growers have 
Advances the opportunity to employ at the cost of 
Vs Sales operation a competent selling agency that 

is under their own control. Through the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, growers for the 
first time have a real voice and representation’ at the 
market in the making of prices. It is no longer necessary 
for the grower to attempt to appraise his clip or to 
match wits with buyers operating for profit without 
regard to whether market levels-are high or low or above 
or below the cost of production. 

The setting up and putting into smooth operation 
of an organization shared in by 30,000 individuals is a 
gigantic undertaking even in normal times. Considering 
the abnormal conditions which have confronted the 
growers’ Corporation during its two seasons of opera- 
tion, together with the natural obstacles ,it is remarkable 
that such progress has been made and that the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is in such good condition 
to handle the 1932 clip. This achievement speaks most 
loudly for the economic soundness of the undertaking. 

As well presented in this issue by Dean Hill, the old 
question of comparing obtainable advances on wools 
with sale prices is now before the growers. Last year 
when the cooperative movement was less well understood 
and appreciated, some growers parted with their clips 
for a figure only slightly above the amounts obtain- 
able as advances from their own Corporation. Un- 
fortunately, the volume of such sales was sufficient 


Editorial Comment on Sheep 


and Wool Affairs 


to depress the market through the selling by 
dealers for a small quick profit at figures be- 
low what the supply and demand situation justified. 
The National Wool Marketing Corporation at all times 
aims to make sales at prices called for by supply and 
demand conditions. The growers who make home sales 
at unduly low prices are in effect “hamstringing” the 
30,000 other growers represented by the Corporation 
as well as injuring their own interests and those of other 
non-members who may undertake to make home sales. 


The amount of advance obtainable can by no means 
be considered as indicating market value. The position 
taken by bankers this spring is most encouraging. Few 
growers are likely to be forced to part title with their 
clips for a few cents above the rate of advance, and it 
will be greatly to the advantage of wool growers gener- 
ally, if the cooperative agency shall have placed with it 
a still larger proportion of the clip than it received in 
1930 and 1931. The logic of Dean Hill’s article cannot 
be refuted and is worthy of the study of every grower. 


Congress and the administration are vieing with 
each other in going to the extreme in effecting economy 
in the operation of the federal government. Though 

somewhat overdue their evidence 

The Government of grim determination - eco- 

nomize is none the less welcome 

Budget and helpful. President Coolidge’s 

preachments on economy in government fell upon deaf 

ears in days when thrift was supposed to be passe. There 

was then a big departure from sound principles and 

some extremes in curtailment now may be necessary 
and justifiable. 


Our government is the one remaining institution 
still enjoying good credit. That credit has been used to 
bridge the country over the depression, but it must be 
kept good. ‘The first requisite to maintaining good 
credit standing in the eyes of the world and of the 
citizens who invest in government bonds is the holding 
down of expenditures to a point no higher than the in- 
come. 


After lowering estimates of appropriations for the 
executive departments by 369 million dollars, President 
Hoover is reiterating his request for authorization to 
reorganize bureaus and departments to stop duplications 
of effort and to increase efficiency. He estimates that 
another 200 million can be saved in this way. It is safe 
to expect that this action will be taken during the 
present session of the Congress. In some cases, the House 
and Senate committees have reduced appropriations 





considerably below the amounts of- 
ficially estimated as required. 

The bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture 
during the year beginning July 1, is 
the first to be reported out after 
agreement between the two branches 
of Congress. As completed in the 
conference, this bill has been reduced 
to 176 million dollars. The 1931 ap- 
propriations were 10 million dollars 
above those for 1930. Present re- 
ductions do not bring agricultural 
expenditures back to the level of 
1929, but many items now appro- 
priated for are for special service in 
connection with the depression and 
will be temporary. A cut of over 
4 million dollars is‘sshown in the ap- 
propriation for the work of the 
Forest Service. The total for that 
bureau is to be $12,383,000, as com- 
pared to about 17 million for the 
present fiscal year. 

Even more drastic reductions are 
proposed in other department supply 
bills that have not yet been acted 
upon in both houses. 

On the revenue side, serious dif- 
ferences of opinion have arison as to 
sources from which increased in- 
come shall be derived. There is com- 
plete readiness to increase income 
taxes of the rich, but some Senators 
and Congressmen argue that exces- 
sive tax rates may not result in pro- 
viding the desired income, because 
of larger investment in government 
issues of which the income is exempt 
from taxation. 

The productive and equitable sales 
tax was proposed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, but 
was rejected by the membership. It 
may be replaced while the revenue 
bill is in the Senate. 

The shrinkage in payments of in- 
come taxes is giving a new phase to 
the policy of protection as a source 
of revenue as well as a safeguarding 
and encouragement of domestic in- 
dustries. 


SHEEPMEN'S, CALENDAR 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 29, 30, 31. 


California Ram Sale, Sacramento— 
May 31 to June |. 
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Sheep Loans From The 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


—* on range sheep are now 
being made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation which 
commenced operations immediately 
after the passage of the new law and 
its approval by President Hoover on 
January 22. 

These loans are being passed to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
at Washington through livestock 
credit corporations, agricultural 
credit corporations, federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, and other 
financial institutions specifically 
mentioned in Section 5 of the Act. 
The Federal Reserve Banks and their 
branches in the western territory are 
the immediate recipients of applica- 
tions from banks and loan compan- 
ies, forwarding all papers when plac- 
ed in proper shape to the livestock 
section of the corporation at Wash- 
ington for the release of the amounts 
approved for the various loans. 

The sheep loans made so far in the 
western territory have in a large 
part gone through recently organiz- 
ed livestock loan companies. New 
companies of this kind have already 
been placed in operation by bankers 
in Salt Lake City, Utah and Boise, 
Idaho, and others were reported as 
expected to be ready for operation 
soon in Cheyenne, Wyo., Reno, Nev., 
and other cities. The bankers organ- 
izing these new companies have 
provided the necessary capital. Live- 
stock loan companies utilizing the 
facilities of the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation are required to 
deposit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of their district, securities in 
the amount of 75 per cent of their 
companies’ paid up capital in addi- 
tion to the collateral furnished by 
the livestock upon which the loan is 
made. Ten per cent of the face of 
loans as approved is applied as pay- 
ment of stock in the loan company 
to be issued to the borrower. This 
procedure was followed with the 
various loan companies organized in 
1921 to do business with the War 


Finance Corporation. Upon liquida- 
tion of those companies, practically 
the full amount of the stock sub- 
scription was refunded to the bor- 
rowers, and in some cases, dividends 
were paid. 

Stockmen’s notes now being given 
to the newly organized loan com- 
panies are drawn for twelve months 
at an interest rate of seven and one- 
half per cent payable semi-annually. 

In the intermoutain area, the 
maximum loan value of $8.00 has 
been established for the better class 
of range ewes including wool and 
early lambs. In cases in which wool 
advances have already been received 
from other sources, such amounts 
must be deducted from the loans and 
the balance of proceeds of wool when 
settled be applied on loan payments. 
The maximum loan value on winter- 
fed range ewes from one to six years 
of age in the intermountain area is 
placed at $6.00, other classes ranging 
down to $4.50 with no allowance for 
ewes over six years. 

Borrowers are required to furnish 
satisfactory guarantees that operat- 
ing expenses will be taken care of out 
of the proceeds of the loan, or by 
their bank or loan company. In 
many cases, the banks now holding 
the stockman’s loan are agreeing to 
furnish such additional operating 


funds. 


This assistance being given to the 
livestock industry by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has 
already been of material benefit. 
Loans heretofore carried by banks 
and now being placed with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
enable banks to obtain new monies 
and prevent the danger of being re- 
quired to close. In fact, the closing 
of banks which was general and 
alarming prior to January 22 has 
subsided to a normal rate. Banks 
heavily loaded with livestock paper 
have the further advantage of not 
being required to endorse the notes 
of their clients which are being plac- 
ed with the agencies obtaining the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s funds. This general support 
tc the banks and other financial 


institutions is proving of untold ben- 
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efit to the whole business structure 
of the country. It seems certain that 
the establishment of confidence 
necessary to the revival of business 
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will be considered as dating from the 
approval of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act on Janu- 
ary 22. 








The Public 


ECENT weeks have brought 
considerable activity in Wash- 
ington in connection with the prc- 
posals for legislative action upon the 
old question of the disposition of the 
public domain. 

Hearings on the bills pending were 
begun on March 15 separately in the 
Public Lands Committees of the 
United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and are still 
under way. 

Chief attention has centered upon 
the bills introduced by the chair- 
men of these committees. Senator 
Nye of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Senate Committee, has intro- 
duced the bill embodying the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Conservation and Ad- 
ministration of the public domain. 
His bill is known as $.2722. Con- 
gressman Evans (Montana) had 
previously introduced the same bill 
in the House as H.R.5840. This bill 
was printed in full in the January 
issue of the National Wool Grower 
The explanation and defense of these 
bills was presented at the National 
Wool Growers’ Convention in Jan- 
uary, by Francis C. Wilson, and re- 
ported in the February issue of the 
National Wool Grower. 


Among the other bills before the 
committees are the Colton bill H.R. 
4541 (printed in the January Wool 
Grower), the Walsh and King bills 
providing in substance for the trans- 
fer of public lands to the states along 
with the mineral rights. 


At the opening of the hearings in 
each chamber, the purposes and ob- 
jects of the Nye and Evans bills were 
presented by James R. Garfield, 
chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee, and by Francis C. Wilson. 
Mr. Garfield dwelt upon the good 
results of the administration of pub- 





Domain Bill 


lic lands by the State of Texas. In 
that case, however, the state re- 
ceived full title to all underground 
resources. Senators Kendrick and 
Carey of Wyoming, and Bratton of 
New Mexico strongly favored the 
transfer of the mineral rights to the 
states now concerned, and on that 
point, were in disagreement with the 


Nye bill. 


On March 19, the representatives 
of the states and of various organiza- 
tions began their testimony. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
is not represented in the hearings as 
the affiliated state organizations that 
it represents in such matters were 
not in agreement as to whether the 
bill should be favored, or as to the 
points upon which it should be 
amended. 

Charles E. Winter and Perry W. 
Jenkins of Wyoming presented ob- 
jections from that state, principally 
on the point of failure of the bill to 
provide for the transfer of mineral 
rights. 

Thomas Cooper, president of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, opposed several provisions of 
the bill, including that whereby 
states would be prohibited from pass- 
ing any of the lands on to private 
title at less than $3 per acre. He 
also disagreed with the requirements 
contained in the bill that all lands 
disposed of should be sold at public 
auction. Mr. Cooper referred to the 
Snake River Land Company of his 
state which obtained a large area of 
land and deeded it back to the gov- 
ernment, removing the possibility of 
private settlement or development. 
He urged that the land should be 
passed into private ownership at 
prices and under terms determined 
by the state legislature. 

Byron O. Deall, chairman of the 
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New Mexico Tax Commission, also 
objected to the present limit of $3 
per acre, and opposed the reservation 
of mineral rights for the federal gov- 
ernment. 


I. M. Brandjord, Montana Land 
Commissioner, endorsed the bill by 
Senator Walsh of that state for trans- 
ferring the lands along with mineral 
rights to the states. 

Mr. Garfield later proposed 
amendments to the Nye bill to pro- 
vide that the granting of surface 
rights to the states should not affect 
land ceded by the Indians to the 
government for sale for their tribal 
funds, and that the grant should not 
affect federal aid highway appor- 
tionment for ten years in states ac- 
cepting the lands. 

Complete opposition to any trans- 
fer, and full administration of the 
public domain by the Forest Service 
was advocated by J. M. McFarlane, 
president of the Utah Cattle and 
Horse Grazers Association. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, according to press re- 
ports, “proved to be by long odds the 
liveliest witness” to appear so far be- 
fore the House committee. He not 
only very strongly opposed the Evans 
measure, but berated Mr. Garfield 
for proposing it. Mr. Pinchot ex- 
pressed himself unequivocally for 
federal control of the public do- 
main, with that control centered in 
the Forest Service, as “the Interior 
Department had been a hotbed of 
corruption and graft.” 


The United States Forest Service 
and the American Forestry Associ- 
ation also opposed the bills parti- 
cularly because of the provision af- 
fecting the determination of present 
forest lands, and the method of de- 
ciding what lands should be added to 
forest reservations. Chief Forester 
R. Y. Stuart appeared for the Forest 
Service, and the American Forestry 
Association was represented by 
Lathrop Pack of New York. These 
witnesses were especially critical of 
section 7 of the Nye and Evans bills 
in which it is provided that a major- 
ity of the propsed board of five 
would have the final voice in deter- 





mining what lands should be re- 
moved from, or added to, the forests. 
The same objection was also vigor- 
ously presented by former Chief 
Forester, W. B. Greeley, now asso- 
ciated with lumber interests in 
Seattle. 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has also been distributing con- 
siderable literature in opposition to 
the Nye-Evans bills. A recent letter 
signed by George D. Pratt, of New 
York, president of the association, 
renews in strong language the old 
idea that the forests and public land 
resources, especially the mineral de- 
posits, should be retained by the fed- 
eral government “for the common 
benefit of the citizens of these 
United States for economic better- 
ment, industrial stabilization, water- 
shed protection. general welfare, 
common defense, and human instru- 
ction and inspiration.” 

Mr. Pratt further says the pro- 
posed grant to the states “would 
ignore the fact that these resources 
have been acquired, paid for, and 
protected through the years with 
money contributed by the people of 
all the states.” 

It appears wholly unlikely that the 
committees will report out the bills 
for transferring surface rights to the 
states in their present form. There 
still is no prospect that enough votes 
can be secured to transfer the lands 
and the mineral rights to the states. 
What will develop during this ses- 
sion, if anything is done, is uncertain. 
The president is reported as being 
convinced that some form of regula- 
tion of grazing on the public domain 
is desirable for protection of the 
forage supply. If there is any bet at 
present it would be on passage of 
some such bill as Mr. Colton’s H.R. 
4541, permitting voluntary asso- 
ciations of stockmen to use the range 
under regulations presented or ap- 
proved by the Department of the 
Interior. But a still better bet would 
be that no law on the subject will be 
enacted during this session of 
Congress. 





Charges For Selling Sheep 


[". can no longer be claimed that 
livestock commission salesmen are 
prevented under law from making 
voluntary reductions in commission 
rates. 

Since the enactment of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Law in 1921, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has been 
empowered to prescribe just and rea- 
sonable rates to be charged for all 
stockyards services. The Secretary’s 
power is executed through the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Dr. A. 
W. Miller, who is chief of that divi- 
sion, discussed stockyards matters at 
the recent National Wool Growers 
Association Convention. In reply to 
questions, Dr. Miller stated that 
there had been several cases in which 
stockyards agencies filed new tariffs 
containing voluntary reductions of 
charges, and that all of these had been 
approved by the Secretary and al- 
Iswed to go into effect. 


During the convention, there was 
some discussion between sheepmen 
and commission men as to the mak- 
ing of a temporary reduction, but it 
is still uncertain whether the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could or wouid 
approve a reduction for a stated 
period with the understanding that 
the old rates could be returned to 
when desired by those filing the 
temporary reduction. 

A formal hearing on commission 
charges at the St. Paul market had 
been set to open on February 15. 
Prior to that date, the members of 
the St. Paul Exchange requested the 
postponement of the hearings and 
an informal conference with the gov- 
ernment officials. As a result of 
this conference, the commission men 
filed a lower schedule of rates which 
was approved to take effect on April 
1. Under this schedule, the charges 
for double-deck cars of sheep are re- 
duced from $20 to $17. 

The Farmers’ Livestock Commis- 
sion Company at the St. Louis mar- 
ket received approval of a revised 
scale of selling charges to be effective 
April 4. The present charge of $20 
for selling double-deck cars of sheep 
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is maintained. The charge for 
single-deck cars is reduced from $14 
to $12. Cattle charges are reduced 
from $22 to $17, and hogs from $16 
to $12 per single-deck car, and on 
double-deck cars from $26 to $20. 

No other markets have made any 
move toward adjusting of selline 
charges to accord with present con- 
ditions in the business of their 
customers, though it is reported that 
sheep salesmen at the Denver mar- 
ket recognize the necessity of such 
action. 

The Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration has completed an of- 
ficial audit of the accounts of the 
livestock salesmen at the National 
stockyards at St. Louis, Illinois, and 
the hearing in that case is set to open 
on May 23. 

No decision has as yet been an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the St. Joseph commis- 
sion case in which the hearings closed 
last June. Neither has a decision 
been rendered in the Kansas City 
stockyards case which was begun in 
January, 1930. 

The St. Paul Union Stockyards 
Company has also filed and had ac- 
cepted a lower scale of charges which 
the Department of Agriculture es- 
timates will result in an annual re- 
duction of $50,000.00 in feed and 
bedding charges, and $20,000.000 in 
weighing charges. With these re- 
ductions, however, there was ap- 
proved a small increase in charges 
for yardage amounting to four cents 
per head on cattle, one cent per head 
on hogs, and one-half cent on sheep. 
The stockyards tariff was accepted 
for filing, “pending a hearing to 
determine the reasonableness and 
lawfulness of all rates for services 
rendered by the St. Paul Union 
Stockyards Company. The hearings 
of this case will probably be reached 
during the year 1933.” 

The Federal Court has enjoined 
the Secretary of Agriculture from 
enforcement of the scale of charges 
ordered to be observed by the Den- 
ver stockyards company. This ac- 
tion will necessitate court review of 
the entire case. The Secretary’s de- 
cision was issued on July 28, 1931, 
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and provided for a reduction from 
8 cents to 64 cents in yardage 
charges for sheep. 

The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation has so far been unable to 
obtain from the Department of 
Agriculture an explanation of the 
basis for approving a charge of $18 
on double-deck cars of sheep as 
rendered in the decision in the Sioux 


City commission case, which rate was 
approved in spite of the fact that 
the official audit and report only 
justified a maximum allowance of 
$15 per double-deck car of sheep. 

Increases in dividends paid in 1931 
by the St. Paul and Chicago union 
stockyards companies have been re- 
ported. 








Forest Grazing Fees 


Payments Delinquent—Annual Receipts— 


Cost of Administration 


NLY ten per cent of charges for 
grazing livestock on national 
forests in 1931 were delinquent on 
December 15, last. On that date, 
2358 cattle and horse permittees 
were in arrears for $114,319, and 
1303 sheep permittees still owed 
$126,551. The total charges for 
1931 were $2,185,988. 

Under the plan of reduced pay- 
ments for 1932 as announced by 
Secretary Hyde, the 50 per cent cut 
will be applied on the first payment, 
so that no charges will be collected 
at the time the stock enters the 
forest. The 50 per cent to be col- 
lected is to be paid by December 1, 
1932. 

The increased scale of charges 
ordered in 1927 required that of the 
amount of increases, 25 per cent 
would be added in 1928 and the three 
succeeding years. The full scale was 
therefore in effect last year. Re- 
garding possible future changes in 
the grazing fees, the official order 
of January 25, 1927 said: 

“That no changes in this schedule 
of grazing fees be made for the ten- 
year period beginning 1935 unless 
there should be a material change in 


the conditions existing then as com- 
pared with those existing now which 
affect the elements entering into an 


equitable determination of fair com- 
pensation for grazing on national 
forests. 

“That in subsequent range ap- 
praisals the method proposed by Mr. 
Casement of relating grazing fees 
to the current market value of live- 
stock products be fully considered.” 

Reports of the Forest Service do 
not show amounts collected for graz- 
ing by calendar years but for gov- 
ernment fiscal years which end on 
June 30. The amounts reported as 
collected on this basis are shown be- 
low for 1927 and for each year under 
the higher scale. Some decrease in 
the numbers of stock grazed have 


caused a smaller increase in grazing 
revenue than was anticipated. In the 
calendar year 1930, the number of 
cattle and horses permitted to graze 
was 8 per cent less than in 1927 and 
the number of sheep and goats was 
2.3 per cent more. 

The figures also include the 
amounts reported as expended in 
the same years for administration of 
grazing and for grazing reconnais- 
sance. 


Grazing Cost of 
Fiscal year Income Grazing Ad. 

1926 $1,421,588 $ 682,514 
1927 1,530,952 1,045,079 
1928 1,713,730 1,092,086 
1929 1,740,289 1,141,118 
1930 1,942,914 1,066,849 
1931 1,960,642 1,112,593 


Bankers Support Wool 
Prices 


OOL buyers operating in sec- 
tions where shearing has 
started appear to be trying to es- 
tablish prices very much below the 
present already low level of the 
Boston market. Should growers 
make sales on the basis of buyers’ 
recent offers such clips could be re- 
sold in Boston at unusual profits. In 
all probability, quick sales would be 
forced to avoid expense of handling 
and storage and the Boston prices 
thereby brought still lower, because 
growers sold below the real cash 
value of their wools. This situation 
and the danger involved has been 
recognized by California bankers. 
Growers who attended the meet- 
ing at Bakersfield, California, re- 
cently were informed by bankers of 
the lower San Joaquin Valley “that 
unless wool buyers offered more for 
the wool, growers would be author- 
ized by the banks to temporarily 
store and pool their wool.” Accord- 
ing to the California Wool Grower: 
“The bankers stated that hereto- 
fore they had urged growers to sell 
but at the tremendously low prices 
buyers had been making tentative 
offers during the past three weeks, 
they, the bankers, were not going 
to see the growers make what they 
termed unnecessary sacrifices, when 
such low prices, in their opinion, 
did not benefit either grower or man- 
ufacturer or ultimate consumer. 


“The effect of the bankers’. at- 
titude resulted in the raising of some 
bids on the wool or else buyers who 
had previously kept silent came out 
into the open and made offers above 
previous offers on various clips. 
Other dealers wired their principals 
for higher limits. One grower of- 
fered 6 cents on his wool prior to the 
meeting received an offer (not from 
the same buyer) of 9 cents after the 
meeting.” 








Wool Advances vs. Sales 


As usual, this is the time of year 

when the grower is faced with 
the question of whether to sell his 
wool or to consign it through the co- 
operatives, or even through private 
dealers. Whatever the other factors 
may be, in the problem, there is one 
which is outstanding. That is, if the 
growers insist upon making an early 
sale for cash at home there has not 
in years been more danger of so 
completely demoralizing the market 
as to make the tariff non-effective 
than there is now. Even if it should 
be known that wool is going to work 
steadily lower through the year and 
if the growers, as a whole, adopt what 
would be a good decision for isolated 
individuals, they would do them- 
selves a great deal more harm than 
could be done by holding back the 
wool and supplying it slowly as the 
market would absorb it. In years 
past it has been impossible to finance 
such a holding movement, but at 
present, through the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation and other 
governmental financing agencies, it 
is possible to do so. 

The experience of the past few 
years has shown that wool is some- 
times higher in the late summer than 
it is in the early spring months. Dur- 
ing 1931 there was not a very great 
decline from the middle of May 
throughout the remainder of the 
year. Therefore, while it is possible 
that if wool continues downward a 
few individuals could profit by sell- 
ing for cash early, a general move- 
ment of this kind is almost certain 
to end in disaster. Moreover, when 
the turn of the tide does come the 
late sellers will be compensated for 
their losses in delayed selling that 
they have encouraged during the past 
few years. 

The new plan for speeding up the 
settlement with growers that has 
been adopted by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation should re- 
move one of the drawbacks connect- 
ed with selling wool cooperatively 
the last few years. When the new 
plan is in effect there will be no 
direct charge of interest to the 





growers. All those who sell wool 
through the Cooperative will share 
the interest charges in proportion to 
the amount of wool that they sell at 
the time it is shipped to the co-op- 
eratives. Partial payments in cash 
can be rendered from time to time 
during the year, and the whole busi- 
ness of the 1932 clip can be cleaned 
up by June or July. It is believed 
that many people who refuse to give 
their wool away without making 
some effort to get the best possible 
price will consign to the co-opera- 
tives this year even though they have 
not done so in the past.— (Dean J. A. 
Hill, in the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
er). 





Denver Feed Charges 
"THE report of the lamb marketing 


committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association as 
adopted at the convention in Salt 
Lake on January 13, included this 
statement: “In addition to the high 
price of hay, they (the stockyard 
companies) allow commission firms 
$2 per ton for breaking the bales and 
scattering. This $2 charge is paid 
for by the stockmen and is duplicated 
in the charges made by the com- 
mission firms.” 

To have been accurate, the state- 
ment should have referred specifi- 
cally to the Denver Stockyards Com- 
pany, as information since received 
shows that it is only at that market 
that this extra charge is made. 

Also, it seems that in connection 
with this charge at Denver there has 
been a misunderstanding due to lack 
of complete information on the part 
of shippers. A letter on this subject 
recently received from Dr. J. R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry under which 
bureau the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration functions, explains 
the situation. 

He states that the tariff of the 
stockyards company provides that 
the price of hay when fed to 
livestock is 10 cents per hundred- 
weight higher than when it 
is merely placed on the fence, and 
that the commission firms at Denver 
have the hay placed on the fence and 
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then take care of the feeding them- 
selves, claiming that they can do 
this much more quickly and better 
than the stockyards company. The 
shipper’s bill from the stockyards 
company includes this 10 cents per 
hundredweight charge, which sum is 
returned to the commission firms. 
But “this amount the firms say is 
not usually sufficient to defray the 
expense incident to feeding the hay 
and the operation is conducted by 
many firms at a loss,” apparently 
for the benefit of the shippers. Dr. 
Mohler says, however, that no audit 
of the books regarding this matter 
has been made, so that the statement 
cannot be verified at this time 

In order to avoid this extra charge 
the shipper would have to do his 
own feeding. If he does not do it, 
he must pay for having it done by 
either the stockyards company or 
the commission firms. 

In conclusion, Dr. Mohler states: 

We find no provision in the tariffs of 
the commission firms covering this matter, 
and while we do not think that there is 
anything in the present situation which 
would tend to deceive the shippers we do 
feel that it might be well for commission 
firms to have some statement in their tariffs 
clarifying this matter. 





St. Louis Concern Refunds 
Commissions 
A refund of 45 per cent of the 


charges collected for selling live- 
stock in 1931 was made by the 
Farmers Union Livestock Commis- 
sion Company at Omaha. 

The Producers Livestock Commis- 
sion Association at the St. Louis mar- 
ket now announces a similar refund 
in the amount of 20 per cent. In 
issuing its annual report, this con- 
cern recently claimed an average cost 
per car on all classes of stock handled 
of $14.78. The average commission 
per car was $17.65, and other in- 
come per car, $1.03. This firm re- 
ports having handled 109,527 head 
of sheep at St. Louis in 1931, or 18.9 
per cent of the sheep receipts there. 

The Producers Livestock Commis- 
sion Association is a cooperative con- 
cern affiliated with the National 
Livestock Marketing Association. 
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HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of March. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 


ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 

















Wyoming 

Range livestock suffered shrink- 
ages due to heavy snows over the 
southwestern portion generally; but 
elsewhere livestock were in rather 
favorable circumstance as the month 
closed. The range is still rather poor 
but is improving slowly. Some feed- 
ing continues to be necessary, and 
acute shortages have caused some 
shrinkages of livestock that could 
not get forage. The average con- 


dition of livestock is considered to 
be fair. 


Baggs 

The first ten days of March were 
very cold with temperatures rang- 
ing from 6 to 20 degrees below zero. 
After a few days of warm weather 
during which a considerable part of 
the snow was removed, we had a 
period of alternating thawing days 
and wet, cold, sleety storms, which 
were bad on the livestock. Feed has 
been short and mostly snow-covered, 
necessitating heavy feeding. 

The spring range is practically all 
heavily covered with snow as yet. 
There is little frost in the ground 
and a considerable amount of the 
snow moisture is sinking in, so grass 
should be good this year if we could 
get warm weather. 

In bands which were not heavily 





Around the Range Country 


fed this winter, death loss will be 
fairly heavy, probably over 25 per 
cent, although this is just a guess. 

Number of ewes to lamb should be 
less than last year, although the 
country went into the winter with 
more ewes than last year. 

Lambing does not start here until 
May Sth, in the range bands. 

There has not been much change 
in the cost of state and private lands 
here as yet. 

Grazing on government land has 
deteriorated markedly, due to drouth 
conditions and overstocking in cer- 
tain favored localities on account of 
the heavy snows in other parts of 
this district this winter and _ last. 
Those with whom I have talked favor 
federal control of the public domain, 
rather than state control, unless sub- 
surface rights to the lands are deeded 
to the states also. 

Coyotes are about the same as in 
other years. 

A. Lee Christensen, Pres. 
Baggs Livestock Co. 


Badwater 


March weather has been cold and ° 


windy, but with very little snow. 
Feed on the range is pretty short, 
especially where snow covered it very 
early. 

According to my estimate the 
winter loss in ewes in this district is 
from 5 to 10 per cent. There are 
a few more ewes to lamb this spring 
than a year ago; lambing results so 
far are about as in 1931. 

The value of grazing on the public 
domain, in my opinion, has decreased 
in recent years, because there are 
too many sheep for the acreage. 

The public land would be all 
right as it is if so many homesteads 
had not been taken up. A sheepman 
without any land moves in and has 
dozens of. fellows file homesteads 
which he leases from them for a small 
amount. The homesteader never does 
anything on the land, but the sheep- 
man holds it for his sheep. These men 
surround patented land which has 








cost the earlier settlers in this 
country $10 or more an acre and 
make it worth less. The latter then 
have to trade with the newcomers 
in some way and split up the feed be- 
tween several herds when there is 
only enough for one to start with. 

The pioneer is forced to get hold 
of all the land he can to stay in 
business at all. He has to pay taxes 
on his ranches and deeded lands 
where the other sheepman doesn’t 
pay taxes on the homstead filing. 

It looks to me as if the man with 
the improved ranch is going to have 
to sell his sheep and go to milking 
cows to make ends meet. 


Cecil L. Davis 


Montana 


The snow cover remained until 
near the close of the month, and 
very little growth of grass has oc- 
curred. Livestock have done fairly 
well as feed has been short and practi- 
cally no animals were turned out 
onto the range until the end of the 
month. Livestock suffered more or 
less shrinkage due to the shortage of 
feed. Some light losses occurred in 
places. Shed lambing pragressed 
favorably as the weather was not 
severe. 


Sayle 


We had lots of moisture, mostly 
in the form of snow, during March. 
Feed is short at present (March 30), 
but the prospect for good spring 
range is fine. 

There have been only a few losses 
in sheep reported around here. Lamb- 
ing bands are about the same size as 
in 1931; lambing has not com- 
menced yet. 

Some of the stockmen of this 
district want the remaining public 
domain opened for homesteading and 
others think that it should be hand- 
led by the Forest Service. There has 
been some falling off in the amount 
of feed produced on the ranges used 
on the domain. 
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There haven’t been any trappers 
at work here lately and as a result 
the coyotes are on the increase. 

D. W. Avery 


Mildred 


We have plenty of moisture but 
no feed (April 3). The spring range 
is very poor, because it was eaten 
down last year very close. 

I would estimate the winter loss 
in ewes at around 25 per cent. There 
will be fewer ewes to lamb in this 
section this year. I only know of one 
bunch lambing yet and they went 
better than 100 per cent. 

Coyotes have been less troublesome 
than in other years. Local trappers 
got away with quite a number this 
year, and a government trapper was 
also working in this vicinity. 

Most of our range is owned by 
private parties and the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Newman and Bernard Ayers 


Idaho 


The month averaged abnormally 
cold, though with one or two help- 
ful warm spells. Precipitation was 
frequent and in places moderately 
heavy. Range forage is making ap- 
preciable gains, but not yet afford- 
ing much feed, and feeding con- 
tinues necessary, with livestock in 
only fairly good condition. Feed 
supplies are much depleted. Many 
livestock losses occurred over the 
southeastern portion. 


Bern 


The weather (March 22) is back- 
ward and feed conditions will be 
serious unless spring comes soon. We 
still have about 18 inches of snow. 
Livestock are in fair condition. None 
of them are out on the spring range 
yet, but the outlook for feed there 
is good. Death loss has been about 
2 or 3 per cent—light because corn 
and other zrains have been fed. 

Lambing has just started, with 
about the same number of ewes in 
the bands as in 1931. 

If anything, coyotes are less 
troublesome than in other years; the 
continually trapping of both gov- 
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ernment and local men is bringing 
results. 
There is very little government 
land here outside the forests. 
I appreciate the efforts of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
E. L. Alleman 


Shelley 


The winter has been very long and 
cold, with much snow. Even now, 
March 25, it is cold and stormy and 
the hay is nearly gone. The spring 
range is still covered with snow, but 
if it ever warms up, feed should be 
very good, as there is much mois- 
ture in the ground. 

The winter loss in ewes has been 
much heavier than usual, and losses 
in lambing so far are greater than 
last year’s. 

Some reductions in lease rates have 
been made for state and privately 
owned grazing lands. We do not 
think that our public range is 
deteriorating and are not favorable 
to any change in its use. 

We had increased difficulty with 
coyotes last fall, but I can’t say what 
caused this. 

C. Anderson 


Washington 


Much cold weather early in the 
month was unfavorable, and moder- 
ate to heavy rains in the western 
portion during the last half of the 
month were detrimental to farming 
and livestock activity though favor- 
able for pastures and ranges. Some 
pasturage is being gained from new 
grasses over eastern counties. How- 
ever, much feeding continues neces- 
sary, especially among lamb lots. 


Yakima 


It has been cold and blustery dur- 
ing March, but with lots of moisture. 
Grass is coming along nicely. 

Lambing started March 25 and 
outcome looks promising. The re- 
sults from early lambing were about 
10 per cent under those of 1931. 
During the winter there was the 
usual loss on young sheep and about 
10 per cent or more on the older 
ewes. 


State land leases have been reduced 


50 per cent; other leases from a third 
to a half less. There are no govern- 
ment lands outside of the national 
forests in this section. 


We all welcome the new Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
money and need it badly, but it will 
do us no good unless we get better 
prices for our sheep and wool. 

Our firm has reduced overhead 
expense fully one-half of what it 
was three years past. Sheep shearers 
are getting eight cents per head and 
board. Lambing hands are receiv- 
ing $30.00 a month. Herder and 
packers’ wages will probably be 
placed at about $40.00 for the sum- 
mer. 


A scarcity of mutton lambs at 
this time has put the price up a cent 
and a half in the last thirty days. It’s 
the old story of supply and demand. 

Sheepmen are asking from $5.50 
to $6.00 for locally raised big cross- 
bred yearling ewes out of the shear- 
ing corral May 1. These ewes can not 
be beat for size and quality anywhere 
in the United States. They are most- 
ly Romney-Rambouillet crosses. 

Shearing has started and will be in 
full blast by the 10th of April. 


H. Stanley Coffin 
Spokane 


The weather has been very severe 
during March. Feed is late, but 
will be good. 

Our own losses have been very 
small this year and yields so far from 
lambing are fully up to last year. 

Continental Coal Co. 


Oregon 


Comparatively mild weather pre- 
vailed, though brief cold snaps oc- 
curred; precipitation was frequent 
and rather copious in most sections. 
Grass has shown satisfactory im- 
provement in western counties, but 
has lacked warmth in the eastern 
portion. Some sheep have been 
shorn, and lambing has been active, 
though with weather none too favor- 
able. The grass growth was delayed 
until late in the month, thus de- 
priving livestock of this new forage 
longer than usual. 
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Kimberly 


March was wet and warm and 
the grass is as good as I ever saw at 
this time of year (March 24). The 
prospects for feed this coming sum- 
mer are excellent and stock should 
do well. 

I believe the winter death loss in 
ewes will average at the least 15 per 
cent, and yields from lambing are 
running from 10 to 30 per cent 
under those of a year ago. 

My own opinion and that of every 
one I know is that it should be a 
“strictly hands-off” policy in con- 
nection with the federal public lands. 

Every time Congress tries to do 
something for the stockmen, it re- 
sults in a lick under the belt, and 
if they would only let us alone, we 
could work out our own salvation. 
They have got to quit soon, however, 
or it will be too late. 

So far as I can see the grazing on 
the public lands isn’t falling off any 
under the present way they are be- 
ing used. 

Chas. V. Bales 


Cottage Grove 


In this locality there is very little 
range and it is very poor now. My 
flock has come through in firic 
shape. However, this is not true of 
all here. The average death loss has 
been § per cent. I think lambing re- 
sults so far are about 80 per cent of 
what they were last year from about 
the same number of ewes. 

The work of the Biological Sur- 
vey has been very helpful here on the 
coyote problem; they are causing 
very little trouble. 

Robert C. Barfield 


Klamath Falls 


Grass is short (March 24), but we 
are getting warm rains and good 
growing weather. There is plenty 
of water on the spring range and fine 
prospects for good feed. 

Winter losses have averaged from 
5 to 10 per cent and the results of 
lambing thus far are about 10 per 
cent under those of a year ago. I 
figure the number of ewes to be 
lambed was from 10 to 15 per cent 
less than in 1931. 


Continued dry seasons have done 
some damage to the grazing on the 
public domain. I think that the 
proper way to handle the public do- 
main problem would be to make it 
possible for one to get a long-term 
lease, or be able to buy outright huge 
acreages. 

I can’t see that there is much dif- 
ference in the status of the coyote 
problem. 


M. J. Barnes 
Kimberly 


Lots of rain and moisture (March 
24) and good prospects for grass. It 
is coming along fine on the spring 
range and ought to be better than 
for years. This is the first good sea- 
son here for years. When we have 
rain on the public domain range, we 
have lots of feed, and it is better 
now than it was thirty years ago, 
regardless of what some say. Most of 
the growers feel that they don’t want 
any change in the use of these lands 
—too much government now. 

The death loss during the winter 
in our ewes was about 2'4 per cent, 
but I cannot say as to others. We 
have fully as many ewes to lamb as 
in 1931; lambing results so far are 
running about 90 per cent of those 
of 1931. 

We have fewer coyotes around 
here than usual; the continuous trap- 
ping of the Biological Survey is help- 


ing a lot. Also, I think the coyotes 
have lived on deer this winter. 
W. B. Bales 
California 


Mild temperatures with moderate 
rains characterized the weather most 
of the month. Range grasses have 
made good growth, and as a con- 
sequence livestock are generally in 
satisfactory condition. The spring 
range development was retarded, 
however, over the northern portion 
by the lack of rain, though green 
forage from the winter crop con- 
tinued sufficient generally. 


Stockton 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good (March 23), but we need rain. 
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Otherwise the spring range is in nice 
condition. 

The death loss in range ewes dur- 
ing the past winter averages between 
8 and 10 per cent, and the results of 
early lambing are about 10 per cent 
less than those of last year. 

As a result of the excellent work 
trappers are doing, the coyotes are 
less troublesome than they have been 
for a number of years. 

Reductions in costs for grazing 
leases are very slight, if any. We 
have no public domain here. 

Arbios Bros. 


Rio Vista 


March weather has been fine, but 
we need rain as the feed is short. 
The spring range will be good, if not 
overstocked. 

Winter losses are estimated at 
around § per cent. Our lamb crop is 
about 90 per cent of that of last 
year, from about the same unmber 
of ewes. 

Through the good work of the 
government trappers, coyotes have 
not done much damage around here 
recently. 


Wm. R. Anderson 
Nevada 


Mild weather carried the snow 
from the valleys early in the month, 
and grass was showing green in much 
of the lower country, though not yet 
affording much forage. Feeding con- 
tinues to be necessary, and hay is be- 
coming quite scarce in places. Live- 
stock are in only fairly good shape, 
scme of them poor, though an early 
improvement is now indicated be- 
cause of the gains noted in the range. 


Utah 


Cold weather, with occasional 
moderately light precipitation oc- 
curred, though with a few warm 
spells which were highly favorable. 
The sunny slopes are now showing 
green, and wheat fields and farm 
meadows are making an excellent 
showing. However, only slight im- 
provement is noted yet in range 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Sheep and Land Assessments 
— Reductions in Leases 


PROM information furnished by 

state wool growers’ associations 
the following data has been assem- 
bled on present valuations placed on 
grazing lands and sheep, for tax 
purposes and rates at which grazing 
lands—state, railroad and privately 
owned—can be leased: 

Arizona: No reductions in 
rates for grazing leases. Sheep as- 
sessed at $3 per head. 

CauiForNia: In northern Cal- 
ifornia sheep valuations reduced 
from $3 to $2 for 1932; in San 
Joaquin Valley, from $2 to $1.75; 
lambs in both sections, from $1 to 
50 cents. 

Cotorapo: Homestead lands 
(Park County) formerly rented at 
from $50 to $100; not to exceed 
$30 paid now for use of same land. 
Privately owned lands in Montrose 
County leased at 25 cents an acre, 
reduced from $1. Spring and fall 
range lands formerly $350 and $450 
now offered at $50 and $100, re- 
spectively, per year. 

IpaHo: Sheep valuation $2.50; 
last year, $3.50. Reduction in land 
valuations promised. 

MonTaNa: Average tax per 
head on sheep reduced from 8.4 
cents last year to 6.3 cents this. 

Assessed values of grazing lands 
in 1929 ranged from $2.29 an acre 
in Custer County to $8.20 in Sher- 
idan, with the state average at $4.58. 
In 1931 the range was from $2.30 
an acre in Custer County to $7.43 
in Lake, with the state average at 
$4.05. The 1932 values have not 
yet been determined; material re- 
ductions are looked for. 

Nevapa: Gradual reduction by 
assessors on all stockraising land 
holdings for past two years, prob- 
ably averaging 15 to 20 per cent. 

Sheep assessment valuations re- 
duced to $4 in 1931 from $6 the 
previous year, and $3 practically 
assured for 1932. 

OrEGON: Grant County, re- 
duction of 25 to 50 per cent prom- 
ised on state grazing land leases; 
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no reduction on privately owned 
timber lands, but on other private- 
ly owned lands a 15 to 25 per cent 
cut expected. Assessment valuations 
on grazing lands reduced from $3 to 
$2.50 per acre. Assessed value on 
better grades of sheep lowered $1.50 
per head last year. 

Lake County, general reduction 
in leases of about 30 per cent on 
privately owned timber lands to be 
made effective soon; most of the re- 
ductions will be from 12 1-2 cents 
to 10 cents an acre. Specific in- 
stances of reductions already made 
are: from 121-2 cents to 8 1-2 
cents an acre; from 101-2 to 6 
cents on a five-year lease; from 7 
cents to 6 cents for three-year lease. 
No changes in assessed valuations on 
grazing land. Sheep valuations re- 
duced from $5 to $4 per head last 
year. 

Wasco County, leases on private 
grazing lands reduced from 10 to 50 
per cent, probably even lower this 
year. Valuations on grazing land 
reduced from $3 to $2 in 1931; 
sheep from $6 to $5. 

Wallowa County, leases on pri- 
vate lands are down from 25 cents 
in 1926 to 10, 12 and 15 cents for 
1932. Assessed valuation on graz- 
ing lands cut from $3.50 in 1929 
to $2 in 1931, or (with a reduction 
in tax levies) a cut from 11.02 cents 
per acre to 4 cents per acre in 1932. 
Sheep assessed up to 1929 at $7.50 
per head; reduced in 1931 to $4.50 
per head. 

WASHINGTON: Lease rates on 
state lands reduced to 5 cents an acre 
or $32 a section. Valuations on graz- 
ing lands and improved lands in east- 
ern counties will be reduced on the 
average of 25 per cent for the 1933 
tax assessments. 


Wyomince: Rentals on state graz- 
ing lands cut 25 per cent in 1930. 
Former minimum rates from 214 to 
12%4 cents according to county in 
which they were located; majority of 
leases on state lands now are at the 
74 and 10 cent rates. The 2% cent 
rate applies only to tracts not leased 
for ten years prior; otherwise 
minimum is § cents over the state. 

The standard lease rate for private 


grazing lands is $50 an acre; big part 
of it carries a higher rate. 

Valuations on grazing lands for 
tax purposes reduced 10 per cent in 
1931 and an additional 20 per cent in 
January of this year. 

Reductions in sheep valuations 
this year are: ewes, coming year- 
lings, from $3.50 to $3; ewes, 
yearlings and over, from $6 to $4; 
old ewes from $2.50 to $1.25. 





Sheep on Louisiana Cut- 
over Lands 


WE have had a very good winter 
here for the sheep and as a re- 
sult will mark up a good lamb crop 
and expect to have a larger wool 
crop than any year since I came 
here. No prices have been offered 
here for the 1932 clip, which will 
be taken off during June and sold 
through the pool of the Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. The 1931 clip was around 
400,000 pounds for the “Highlands” 
section of the state, and it looks as 
if we will have 500,000 pounds this 
season. 

Since I started my work here in 
1927 the sheep population has in- 
creased around 75 per cent. There 
are now upwards of 200,000 head, 
the large proportion of them, about 
150,000, being run in the western or 
“Highlands” section of the state. 
They use cut-over lands that are 
not suitable for cultivation. The 
sheep run wild and are herded only 
for marking, shearing and dipping, 
and for shipment in the fall. The 
sheepman, therefore, is spared all 
such troubles as herders’ and camp 
tenders’ wages, and grazing fees. 
Losses from dogs, hogs, poachers, 
and an occasional wolf are his only 
concern. 

There has been some effort on 
the part of progressive owners to 
improve their sheep by importing 
better rams to cross with the na- 
tive sheep. The smooth type De- 
laines seem to give a very satisfac- 
tory cross and the cross-breds hold 
up about as well on the piney woods 
grass as do the natives. 


De Ridder, La. R. J. Archer 















Sportsmen and Stockmen 


By D. H. Mapsen, Chairman, American Game Association 


An Address Before the Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, in Salt Lake City, 
on January 12, 1932, with the Discussion from the Convention Floor. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
[ have known sheepmen, individually, for a 
great many years. I think this is my first 
opportunity to meet them collectively. 

I happen to have served in game work 
in Utah almost continuously since 1908 and 
during that time I have ridden a good many 
trails and stopped at a good many sheep 
camps and I count among my best friends 
the sheepmen of this and adjoining states. 

A great many things have happened since 
1908. Conditions have changed very ma- 
terially, and as conditions have changed we 
have been compelled to change our minds 
and our practices and it seems to me the 
most serious difficulty is that we have been 
unable to change our plans and policy as 
rapidly as conditions have changed. 

A short time ago in New York during 
the American Game Conference, an eastern 
gentleman came along with a resoluticn 
which he wished to propose to the con- 
ference. It provided, or proposed, to back 
up somebody in their determination to 
restrict grazing on the national forests or 
raise grazing fees, or something else. I 
don’t know, really, what the resolution did 
contain because I did not pay much atten- 
tion to it but I found that there was not 
a man west of the Mississippi who knew 
anything about grazing except myself. 
What is the use of a resolution of that 
kind being presented in the organization of 
the American Game Association? It would 
only do one thing: create prejudice. As a 
result the resolution was not even proposed. 
Sometimes we find men who try to regulate 
something who know nothing about it. That 
is one of our serious troubles today. 

Our sportsmen of Western America are 
now pretty well organized for the preserva- 
tion of outdoor sports. In their groups are 
all classes of men, just as you find in any 
other group. Every type of an outdoor 
person is contained in the ranks, You can 
get as many opinions from the sportsmen as 
from the wool growers; but out of these 
organizations is coming a unanimity of pur- 
pose and opinion that promises a good deal 
for the future, and that is what I want to 
talk to you gentlemen about here today. 

It might be of interest for you to know 
that we have the same law regulating deer 
in Utah as we had in 1913, when we had 
about 6,000 or 7,000 head. Today we have 
65,000. In 1913 there was not the slightest 
thought of deer increasing enough to inter- 
fere with anybody, but the increase of deer 
in this state is nothing short of phenomenal. 
They increased 300 per cent during the 
time I was State Game Commissioner; I do 


believe that we are facing a time when we 
must be thinking of something besides the 
increase of deer. Some of the problems that 
should concern us are, how many deer 
should we have? What will we do with them 
if we ever get a half a million? It must 
be perfectly apparent to every one that 
there is a limit to the number of deer that 
is required to furnish recreation both for 
the sportsmen and for the outdoor person 
who is interested in seeing game; and when 
that limit is reached there should be some 
method of control. Just what that limit 
is I am not prepared to say. 


Control of Game Increases 


The population of Utah is small. We sell 
about 65,000 hunting and fishing licenses 
in the state. Last year the hunters killed 
about 6500 deer. These are purely 
estimates, but they are somewhere near the 
figure—perhaps within ten or fifteen per 
cent. A 6500 kill is considered very good, 
when you think of Pennsylvania, where 
350,000 hunters went out for deer last year 
and they killed 54,000 deer, or some 20 
per cent of the hunters got a deer. Of course 
they also killed some fifty-four hunters, 
which were not counted in the list. We have 
in Utah at the present time, perhaps, as 
good deer hunting as there is in the United 
States. I do not think we can hope for a 
time when every hunter will get his deer, 
because so many go out who don’t know 
one end of the gun from the other. So 
some hunters will always be disappointed no 
matter how numerous they are, but we will 
arrive at a time when we will have enough 
deer for recreational purposes in this state, 
and the question is, what are we going to 
do about it? 

During the last two sessions of the Utah 
legislature there have been proposed measures 
for the control and regulation of deer, the 
idea being to put them on somewhat the 
same basis as the control and regulation of 
elk which now exists in this state. 

In 1912 we didn’t know that we had a 
single elk in Utah. We brought into the 
state some 300 or 400 head and distributed 
them and now the reports indicate that we 
have some 3,000 head in the state. We 
finally worked out on elk an ideal plan— 
a plan where we could go out and take the 
surplus of any herd. Or in the event they 
were doing damage, we could reduce that 
damage by reducing the number of elk, 
because the law gave to a certain commission 
the right to do these things. We have been 


able, therefore, to, handle our elk situation 
in a very satisfactory manner in this state. 
Now what is the use of trying to build 
up big game herds in any of these western 
states? Should we provide a plan to utilize 
the surplus of those game herds? Are they 
merely to exist on the range, take the forage 
that might better go to domestic livestock, 
and then die of old age or starvation? Or 
are we going to pass resolutions that will 
permit us to utilize the surplus of game? 
As I have said, the proposal has been made 
to change the law here in Utah so that the 
deer law would conform to the elk law. 
The only change that is required in the law 
is the change of two words—by adding the 
words “and deer” in the section that covers 
elk. This would provide the same regula- 
tion on the deer as you have on elk. We 
haven’t been able to get it, although it has 
twice been before the legislature. Now 
why can’t we get it? The reason we didn’t 
get that change is this: When the bill had 
been prepared that would have made the 
necessary provisions for game utilization in 
Utah, another bill was prepared by a stock- 
man, or a friend of a stockman, and that 
bill proposed to take out of the fish and 
game funds some part of the revenue— 
between 25 and 35 per cent—and use it for 
purposes not intended in the fish and game 


. law. Now bear in mind, all the money the 


Fish and Game Department gets is the 
money that comes from the sale of licenses 
for fishing and hunting. It is exactly on a 
par with the funds that you men pay for 
the destruction of predatory animals, and 
of course you don’t want that money to go 
for good roads and schools. So simply be- 
cause there were a few thousand dollars 
involved, the bill that was so badly needed 
to regulate big game in this state was 
killed on two different occasions. 

We have just concluded a convention of 
the sportsmen in this part of the country. 
We invited the Secretary of the Wool 
Growers Association to point out the great 
value of the sheep industry in this state. We 
also had the Secretary of the Cattle and 
Horse Growers Association who did the 
same thing and our own boys in the sports- 
man organization painted the picture of 
hunting in this state. We learned of the 
great amount of money that is paid in taxes 
by the livestock industry. We learned that 
the small towns would be largely depopu- 
lated were it not for the livestock industry. 
We also learned that each sportsman spent 
un an average of $35 to get his deer, which 
was spent largely in the outlying com- 
munities. Now 65 per cent of the hunters 
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got their deer, and they spent $35 apiece, 
and when the thing was totaled up the 
aggregate showed that the sportsmen would 
spend enough in three years to buy all 
the livestock in a given county at twice 
its present value. 

We are occupying about the same posi- 
tion as China and Japan—sending notes to 
each other. All these resolutions are 
ignored. Nobody pays any attention to 
them. The thing that we sheepmen and 
cattlemen and sportsmen should do is not 
to send notes and resolutions to each other; 
the thing we should do is to get around the 
table. We know that these major industries 
are important to the state. We can’t destroy 
the sheep or the cattle industry and we 
can’t stop recreation in the national forests. 
There is a place for all three of them and 
all three of them can exist without any 
serious conflict to each other. The only 
thing that is required is to get together. 


A short time ago I suggested to the State 
Game Commissioner of Utah, after a trip 
I had made into southern California, that 
there were many hundreds of hunters there 
who wanted to come up here and hunt deer, 
but they didn’t know how to be entertained 
after they got here. I asked the Commis- 
sioner why he didn’t give some publicity to 
the thing, go down to the southern counties 
and tell the ranchers there to arrange to take 
care of these southern California hunters 
and invite them up here. We had made 
investigations and found that each of those 
hunters spends about $200. If we would 
extend our deer season and our ranchers 
could furnish the horses and whatever the 
hunters required, many of them would make 
more than they do all summer on the ranch. 
A plan similar to this has been worked out 
in the Jackson Hole country in Wyoming, 
and I speak from experience when I say 
that you will spend all the reserve money 
you have had in the last fifteen years. I 
went up there years ago and spent $300 to 
kill one elk. 

The sportsmen of Utah in the southern 
part of the state reacted unfavorably to 
that suggestion, stating that they did not 
want outsiders to come in here and get their 
game. That is one of the greatest disap- 
pointments I have ever had from sportsmen. 
I can’t see why we should not sell these 
deer, of which we know we have a surplus 
in the southern part of the state, to Cali- 
fornia sportsmen at $200 a head. I think 
it is good business, and especially when 
that money is distributed among the class 
of people who need it so badly at the present 
time. I hope the time will come when we 
will invite these outside hunters to come in. 

One more thought and I am through. 
I don’t want to sail ufder false colors here. 
I might just as well tell you men that when 
I go East I get the devil from Easterners, 
and when I am in the West I get the devil 
from the Westerners; but I have been 
through this game long enough so that I 


Utah. 
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think I know something of the viewpoint 
of the men who are vitally concerned. 

Speaking of national parks, I don’t want 
the impression to go out that the national 
parks are ambitious to grab large tracts of 
land in this or any other state. I know 
what the policy is. It is true that when we 
see a spot of unusual beauty in a national 
forest we try to make a national park out 
of it. Usually we don’t get any place, but 
at least we try, and our discussions are 
friendly in every instance. I have never 
had an unfriendly word with a forest man 
yet, and that goes for the sheepmen too. 
If you will study the national parks in the 
West you will discover that with the single 
exception of Yellowstone there is very little 
grazing land in any of them, although they 
are spots of outstanding beauty. I think 
you will admit with me that the develop- 
ment of the national parks has, in the last 
few years, meant a great deal to Western 
America. It has probably brought more 
money out here from the East than any 
other single development. Now it must 
continue. It must have your friendly 
cooperation. At the same time it must not 
destroy the livestock industry by taking 
large and valuable areas that are more suit- 
able for grazing, but I assure you it has 
no intention to do so, 

Again I invite you to make more use of 
the English word which to me means more 
than any other word, and that word is 
“cooperation.” 

(Applause). 


Discussion on Convention Floor 


PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Before you sit 
down, there are two things I would like to 
ask you: First, make a little statement as 
to the conditions in Idaho and California, 
and second, extend to the floor the privilege 
of asking you any questions that they hap- 
pen to be particularly interested in. 

Mr. MapsEn: I will be glad to answer 
any question I can. Speaking of Idaho and 
California, as I recall, the deer increase in 
Idaho and California is not so great as in 
Unfortunately, I haven’t those 
figures, because I didn’t want to come here 
and talk about figures. I imagine there may 
be some in the audience who have those 
figures. I will say, however, that the same 
thing that is handicapping Idaho, California, 
Montana, and all the rest of the states is 
what is handicapping this state. You must 
delegate power to regulate game to in- 
dividuals and then you can control it, and 
that is the only way you can do it. 

F. W. Lee (New Mexico): The state- 
ment was made that if hunters from Cali- 
fornia were invited to hunt deer in southern 
Utah each of them would bring in $200 and 
that amount would buy out all the livestock 
in a particular county. Does that figure 
include the amount he would pay for gaso- 
line—the entire expense to the hunter? 

Mr. Mapsen: Everything that he buys. 
His license is only $15. 


Mr. LEE: Most of that $200 would be 
automobile expense. Very few pennies of 
that stay in your state. They go to the 
East, or somewhere else, where your live- 
stockman brings that money out of the 
ground. That is where I see a difference in 
your figures. 

Mr. MapseEn: I hope you didn’t get the 
idea that I made those comparisons for the 
reason of making any point. I think we 
all have arguments on either side of the 
question. The only thing to do is to handle 
this thing fairly. 

D. Sip SmitH (Idaho): In your opinion 
would you say that the present population 
of wild life was sufficient—that is, if it 
was equally distributed? 

Mr. Mapsen: Speaking for Utah, I 
would say that we might have perhaps 100,- 
000 deer, if they were well distributed, 
without interfering to any appreciable ex- 
tent with livestock grazing, and with our 
present population and our present number 
of hunters, 100,000 deer would undoubtedly 
be enough. I haven’t made that statement 
before, but since you ask for it I give you 
that as my opinion. I haven’t discussed it 
with anyone. 

I know in Idaho there were one or two 
sections, that were overstocked with deer, 
that were open to hunting, and the deer 
were slaughtered in a way that I wouldn’t 
think sportsmen would do. They left the 
deer shot down; they would probably take 
one or two hind quarters and just leave the 
rest; and it occurred to me that if the deer 
population could be held at some place, 


- possibly around the figure it is now, and 


distributed as well as other game animals, 
we would probably have very little dif- 
ficulty in working this situation out. The 
difficulty that we face with our present 
regulation is that deer increase in some given 
areas out of all proportion, and as a result 
the animals are slaughtered, as I have just 
said, The thing we should do is intercept 
the increase and do it before it reaches 
that point; if necessary, kill females. When- 
ever you get any oversupply, slaughter 
always occurs. 

Mr. SmiTH: Is there any grazing at the 
present time in any of the parks? 

Mr. Mapsen: I think not, with the 
single exception of the Teton Park. The 
ranchers are not excluded from the park. 
I think that is the only exception that I 
know of. 

LAWRENCE E. NELson (Utah): We have 
in this state, and many states, a constitu- 
tional provision that says, “Private property 
shall not be taken without compensation.” 
Have the sportsmen ever adopted a resolu- 
tion whereby the game that they shoot will 
not feed on private property at the expense 
of the taxpayer and take the taxpayer's 
money to support that industry? Are they 
willing to meet us half way on that and 
say, “We will not feed our game on your 
property without compensating you for it?” 

Mr. Mapsen: I would say that they 














would do exactly what I told you they 


would do. They would back out of the 
picture and say, “We will take what we 
can get.” I have yet to find a single owner 
of private property who objected to a reas- 
onable amount of game on his property. The 
thing that he does object to is an unreason- 
able amount of game. Usually, as a good 
citizen, he recognizes that when he owns a 
tract of land on the national forest it is 
impossible to keep game off, and if he has 
a reasonable amount of game on his property 
he will not object. I would go a step 
further if I had my way about it, but I 
know the sportsmen of the state won’t. I 
would say that the private property owner 
ought to be entitled to $5 a head for every 
deer killed on his property, as compensation; 
but I am talking to you about what I think 
are the big problems and what I think you 
can do, and if you bring in the little trivial 
things and our sportsmen do the same thing, 
we won’t get any place. 

W. D. CaNnpLanp (Utah): We haven’t 
always agreed on this proposition. I notice by 
the public press that a statement was made 
at the banquet the other evening that they 
needed more range for game. Now, if they 
are contending for more range they must 
take it away from the livestock because 
livestock haven’t range enough at this time 
in this state to live on. There is only one 
place they can get it, and that is by taking 
it away from livestock. Now they talk 
about going out to hunt these deer so that 
they will keep down the number from in- 
creasing beyond a reasonable limit, but they 
are only supposed to kill the males, and the 
females are increasing faster than the forage 
of this state—I am speaking of this state 
alone—will support. Are the sportsmen 
willing to reduce those numbers? I have 
never seen any indication that they were 
willing to do anything of that kind. 

Mr. MapsEN: You remember the last 
two sessions of the legislature, during each 
of those sessions there was a bill introduced 
for killing female deer, and it failed to pass, 
for the very simple reason I gave to you. 
You will remember you senators seemed to 
think that bill was full of dynamite up 
there. 

Mr. CANDLAND: 
visions in it. 

Mr. MavsEN: May I not answer Mr. 
Candland’s other question with reference to 
the statement that the game needed more 
range. I think that statement may have 
been misunderstood. My recollection is this: 
that the statement was made that already 
there were too many deer on a considerable 
part of the range in this state, but that 
there were probably lands in other sections 
of the state—perhaps in western Utah— 
where there might be some range that is not 
populated by deer. If we could force them 
out from the thickly populated areas into 
these more remote places and thus utilize 
more range that is not now being used the 
problem might be solved for all concerned. 


There were other pro- 
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As a matter of fact, we don’t know as 
much about how badly you are abused as 
you do. 

Mr. Nasu (Idaho): You make the state- 
ment that it would not be any use to try 
to take the sportsmen’s money. You also 
say that there are 100,000 deer in Utah. The 
forage that they graze upon belongs either 
to private parties or to the government. 
Every other grazer has to pay for that. These 
deer graze on private land as well as public 
land, and I think likely the game authorities 
also have in connection with that, the birds, 
and in our state of Idaho, at least, the birds 
feed upon private lands more than any other 
place. They inhabit the fields and the 
farms, and Mr. Farmer has to feed them 
all the time, and Mr. Sportsman creates the 
game preserves and puts his signs up to the 
effect that nobody else is permitted to come 
on there. Our laws permit that you can 
go along the streams which run through 
private property, and fish. I do not think 
that game belongs to sportsmen alone, but 
these fees they give for hunting and fish- 
ing aren’t all that goes into the propagation 
and development of game and where we are 
in distressed circumstances such as a great 
many people are at the present time, and 
the Game Department has thousands of dol- 
lars laid away to spend in running around, 
I do not think it is their money altogether. 
I believe they should contribute a little bit 
to the maintenance of the government and 
the conservation of resources as well as the 
wool growers. 

Mr. Mapsen: I am going to first of all 
endeavor to answer these questions one at a 
time. In the first place, who is the sports- 
man? One citizen out of every seven—man, 
woman and child in Utah—buys a hunting 
and, fishing license. 

The next question is, you speak about 
grazing on the national forest. The sports- 
men of this state will turn over tomorrow 
and pay to the national forest what the live- 
stock people are paying if you will give 
them an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Hooper (Utah): May I interrupt 
right there? Will they buy the private lands, 
also, that are necessary? 

Mr. Mapdsen: Of course not. 

Mr. Hooper: We have to. 


Mr. Madsen: Of course they won’t buy 
the private lands or pay the taxes. They 
won’t do any of these things. I know that. 
I am just bringing up, for the benefit of 
you gentlemen here, a picture of the true 
condition, which is a very fine example of 
the reason why these things are true. Now 
if you want a few thousand dollars out of 
the sportsmen’s fund, you won’t get it. 

Mr. McFartane (Utah): The last bill 
that was presented to the legislature pro- 
vided that 15 per cent of that money might 
be expended on the big game, taking care 
of big game. Now the rancher and farmet 
doesn’t want a dollar of the sportsmen’s 
money, but he doesn’t think that they are 
good sportsmen that want the poor farmer 
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and the widow and the rancher to raise 
his game and be troubled with it all the time 
and not receive any compensation, and that 
is the only thing they have asked. They 
don’t want to regulate game. They are will- 
ing that you should have the game, all 
right. ‘They came out in your meeting 
down there Saturday and said that a certain 
section might be termed “game” and be 
profitable to the-state. We are perfectly 
willing to let them pay for it just like the 
livestock man has to. I have ten miles of 
stream on my property and I am paying 
taxes on the bottom of that stream for men 
to walk up and down fishing, and I have 
pretty near run over some deer there this 
fall; but you get too many in lots of places, 
and if you sportsmen want to meet your 
part of the expenses there won’t be any 
trouble, and we won’t interfere with your 


fun. 


Mr. MADsEN: 
statement. 

In Europe the game goes with the land. 
It goes with the land and the owner profits 
by it, and for that reason he gains. In this 
country all the land owner gets is abuse— 
he gets nothing else. I know what happens 
on the farms at the present time. I have 
faced this problem for twenty years. I[ 
wish there were some reasonable way to pay 
the farmer for game. If our farms were 
larger the farmers might collect a fee for 
hunting on their farms. That is a problem 
that is too difficult for me to work out, 
and yet I admit the justice of it. 

Mr. SMITH: Just along that line, do you 
think it would be out of the way for the 
sportsmen to enter into the program of 
predatory animal extinction? The livestock 
people in Idaho are assessed considerable 
to destroy the coyotes. The coyote preys 
upon the sage hens more than any other 
animal, and we raise around $55,000 from 
sheepmen alone to battle the coyote. We 
have never asked the sportsmen, but do you 
think it would be out of the way for them 
to cooperate a little along this line, since 
there isn’t any question but that it takes 
many of the sage hens in Idaho? The fires 
in Idaho on the desert became very pre- 
valent and very disastrous to the range. 
There was no protection for that and every 
band of sheep was assessed $10 a band to 
protect them. For two or three years be- 
fore that went into effect it just burned. 
The cow outfits were the ones that called 
it to the attention of the sportsmen, that 
there were hundreds of sage hens being 
destroyed. It came at the time of year 
when the sage hen was just beginning to fly 
and they found that there were hundreds 
of young sage hens burned so badly that 
they were unable to move, and they lay 
there and died. And the stockmen took it 
up with the State Game Department and 
asked them if they would cooperate in any 
way at all—either small or large—in that 
project, just to protect their sage hens, but 
they refused to do anything whatever. That 


I say that is a very fair 
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might be all right, but I just wondered if 
something along that line could be expected 
in the way of cooperation on the destruction 
of predatory animals. 

Mr. Mapsen: I rather think they would, 
and I think they should. I think it should 
be reasonable so that operations be not 
crippled, but I am quite sure that the in- 
crease in deer depends on the control of 
predatory animals. In Colorado the sports- 
men do that, and I can see nothing wrong 
with such a proposal. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Are there any 
other questions? 

A. H. ANpbERSON (Utah): What at- 
titude do the game people take on the action 
perpetrated on us land owners in Ogden 
Canyon, when you took some surplus elk 
and put up there and didn’t even ask our 
permission? They are increasing very 
rapidly up there. It costs us about $1.25 to 
graze a ewe, and an elk will probable eat 
seven times more than a ewe. 

Mr. Mapsen: I don’t believe the sports- 
men are worrying half as much about it 
as you are— will have to confess that. 

The introduction of elk into this state has 
caused more trouble than any other thing 
we have ever done. And the very people 
who paid for bringing them down there in 
two years time were crying their heads off 
to kill the elk. That brings us back to 
the same thing: you have got to have a game 
management plan which will provide for 
putting this elk somewhere else, or destroy 
them. We can’t have elk ranging in the 
farmer’s hay stack, but we didn’t know 
what these elk were going to do when we 
introduced them into the state, and if the 
law is tied so that we can’t kill them off we 
are helpless. 

If there are no more questions, I have 
surely enjoyed myself. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause). 

PRESIDENT HaGENBARTH: ‘That is the 
right kind of a spirit. The discussion 
ended harmoniously, although I had my 
fears. 





Railroads Again Cooperate in 
Advertising Lamb 
"THE forty-one leading railroads 


of the United States were again 
asked by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board to assist in increasing the 
use of lamb by placing lamb stickers, 
furnished by the Board as a part of 
the lamb feeders’ spring campaign, 
on their menus and featuring var- 
ious lamb dishes in their dining cars. 
Replies from over half of them 
have been received by the Meat 
Board, and they all carry the assur- 
ance of willingness to cooperate 
along this line that has characterized 
their assistance in previous years. 
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Lamb Feeders Confer with 
Packers 


[LURING recent years of low 
lamb markets it has become a 
custom of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, when 
their lambs commence to move mar- 
ketward, to send a committee down 
to Chicago to talk the situation over 
with the packers. 

This spring the men who repre- 
sented the feeders in this conference 
were, H. W. Farr, Greeley, Colo.; 
A. C. Kluver and N. C. Warren of 
Fort Collins, Colo.; E. J. Wagner of 
Lamar, Colo.; Fred Klink of Denver; 
G. L. Rogers of Albuquerque, N. M.; 
and F. E. Warren of Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. Ata luncheon meeting they 
met with the following members of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers: W. W. Woods, president; 
W. Hardenbergh and H. R. Davison, 
vice presidents; T. G. Lee, J. T. Mor- 
ley, W. A. Netsch, F. A. Benson of 
Armour and Company; R. G. Clark 
and K. S. Smith of the Cudahy 
Packing Company; Chas. H. Swift, 
Roy F. Guy, A. L. Scott of Swift 
and Company; Thos. E. Wilson, Ed- 
ward Foss Wilson and Geo. E. Myers 
of Wilson and Company. Messrs. 
R. C. Pollock and R. B. Davis of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board 
were also in attendance. 

The story told by each of the 
feeders was that of their extremely 
difficult position and their great need 
for cooperation from the packers in 
stabilizing the lamb market. Fluctu- 
ations of 50 cents a day were deplor- 
ed by Mr. Farr, and Mr. Klink 
suggested that 50 cents added to the 
price of lambs would help the feeder 
tremendously. 

The packers were very sympathet- 
ic with the feeders, but while giving 
assurance of their great desire to 
help, they, of course, did not lack 
reasons why such aid was impossible: 
Beef, pork and other competing pro- 
ducts were cheap; the law of supply 
and demand operates unalterably; 
irregular receipts cause fluctuations; 
and that the packers could not put 
the market up 50 cents unless the 






demand warranted it. The con- 
structive suggestion of the packers 
was that the feeders should conduct 
a merchandising and advertising 
campaign to move their product into 
consuming channels. 





Southern Lamb Campaign 


Above Expectations 


HE lamb feeders chose as the 

ground for the lamb demonstra- 
tion work in the early part of this 
year the Mississippi Valley, a com- 
paratively new field, for the promo- 
tion of lamb consumption. As 
indicated in the March Wool Grow- 
er, the work there started off with 
real enthusiasm. Later reports show 
that the compaign is “living up to 
the most optimistic expectations.” 

Up to the end of March the work 
had been given in the cities selected 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Alabama. This section is one of low 
lamb consumption, but the interest 
shown by the retailers, and everyone 
connected with the meat industry 
can but lead to one result, that of 
expanded lamb sales. 

As in other places, the colleges have 
been most helpful in this Mississippi 
Valley program. The most active 
workers in connection with the 
campaign are Prof. J. B. Francioni, 
M. M. LaCroix, and W. T. Cobb of 
Louisiana and Paul Newell of Missis- 
sippi. 

A new feature of the demonstra- 
tion work that is meeting with such 
excellent results is the lamb cutting 
schools for retailers. At these 
schools, which have been put on for 
independent dealers, chain stores, and 
packing house salesmen, very detail- 
ed instruction and actual cutting 
practice are given to the men who 
have turned out in large numbers 
to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 

The radio has also been used quite 
extensively in connection with this 
southern campaign, with the sta- 
tions reported as anxious to include 
these talks in their programs. 
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A Preliminary Comparison of Fleeces 
from B and C Type Rambouillets 


- 


By J. M. Jones, B. L. Warwick, anp S. P. Davis, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Paper presented at American Society of Animal Production meetings November 27, 1931 


HE records of over 1100 fleeces 

from pure bred Rambouillet ewes 
of ages one to nine years at Sub- 
station No. 14 have been studied to 
compare the production of B and C 
type sheep. The discrimination 
shown by buyers of feeder lambs 
against the wrinkly B type lamb adds 
to the importance of the problem. 


Definitions 
In this study an animal is recog- 


nized as B type when it carries three 
or more prominent neck folds, one 














Heavy B Type Rambouillet Ram 


or more of which extends over the 
top of the neck; one or more on the 
side or thigh, and a prominent fold 
at The base of tail. 

Smooth bodied animals as well as 
those carrying fewer folds than de- 
fined above, are classified as C type. 


Discussion of Data 


Unscoured fleece weights were 
greater for the B type sheep at every 
age except 8 years when the C type 
was very slightly ahead. The dif- 
ferences at the other ages in favor 
of the B type averaged from .63 to 
1.26 pounds. By converting all the 
averages to the equivalent of the 
maximum average of all ewes of that 
age and computing a weighted aver- 
age, we find the difference is .96 


pound in favor of the B type. On 
the scoured or clean wool basis most 
of this difference disappears. Three 
of the nine ages show the difference 
in favor of the C type. By convert- 














Light B Type Rambouillet Ram 


ing and weighting the averages the 
difference is .07 pound in favor of 
the B type. 

The staple length averages greater 


for the C type at every age. The 


converted weighted averages show a 
difference of .31 inches in favor of 
the C type. This difference is enough 
to prevent most of the B type fleeces 
from being used as strictly combing 
wool. 

Average fiber measurements show 
slightly coarser fibers in the B type 


at every age except one, eight years, 
where the numbers are small. The 
converted weighted averages show 
that the B type average .4 of one 
ten thousandth coarser than the C 
type. At only three of the nine ages 
do the B type animals average heavier 
in body weight. The converted 
weighted averages show a difference 
of 2.70 pounds in favor of the C 
type. 

The total number of records at 
each age used in determining the 














conversion factors are not as large 
as would be most desirable, but are 
the only figures available which are 
directly applicable to our data. 


COMPARISON OF FLEECE RECORDS OF 
“C” AND “B” TYPE RAMBOUILLET EWE FLEECES 








hae Numser |GreEASE Woot] CLEAN WooL 


AVERAGE FIBER 


DIAMETER, ten ANIMAL WEIGHT 


STAPLE 





(y’rs) OF Ewes Pounps Pounps LENGTH, INCH ieee ihe Pounps 
c BIC BIC BIC BIC BIC B 
1 | 175 29 | 7.40 8.31 | 3.13 3.30 | 2.45 1.99 | 5.14 5.75 | 85.98 87.73 
2 | 148 31 | 8.67 9.72 | 3.76 3.75 | 2.43 2.05 | 5.62 5.90! 101.41 95.25 
3 | 146 36 | 8.67 9.33 | 3.68 3.70 | 2.37 2.11 | 5.35 6.05 | 110.59 108.40 
4 | 132 35 | 8.72 9.98 | 3.63 3.78 | 2.33 2.07 | 5.74 6.14 | 115.91 111.65 
5 | 100 36 | 846 9.53 | 3.52 3.51 | 2.28 2.04 | 5.67 6.18 | 116.78 112.11 
6 69 32 | 7.74 8.91 | 3.29 3.51 | 2.22 2.04 | 5.56 5.70] 109.00 111.88 
7 53 25 | 7.95 8.58 | 3.29 3.34! 2.22 1.89] 5.40 §.92| 117.75 112.37 
8 34 15 | 7.74 7.71 | 3.19 2.81 | 2.14 1.91 | 5.56 5.30 | 112.85 108.00 
9 14 8 | 6.81 7.76 | 2.68 2.89 | 1.89 1.74 | 5.14 5.65 | 106.36 112.14 
Converted | 
average | 8.77 9.73 | 3.75 3.82 | 2.49 2.18 | 5.15 5.55 | 116.86 114.16 
Difference | 96 | .07 31 | .40 2.70 




















Summary 


The B type ewes produce nearly 
a pound more unscoured wool than 
C type, but much of the difference 
is due to grease, suint, etc., which 
scours out. The staple length aver- 
ages much better in the C type and 
a much larger proportion of these 
fleeces can be sold as strictly comb- 
ing wool. Contrary to popular 
opinion, wool from B type sheep 
actually averages slightly coarser 
than that from the C type. This 
study tends to point to the con- 
clusion that range flocks made up 
of comparatively smooth bodied 
ewes carrying dense fleeces produce 
longer staple and as much clean 
weight as is produced by B type 
animals. Furthermore they produce 
more desirable feeder lambs. 





Rural Economy in Ohio 


[F all the gold in the world were 

got together and trued up into a 
six-sided chunk it would be only 
thirty-one feet square. As a man 
stands off in his mind and seems to 
size up that yellow cube he is bound 
to exclaim that gold has played a 
doggone big role in the world com- 
pared to the size of him! If every 
man, woman and kid in the world 
had his even and fullsized share of 
the world’s gross stock of this pride- 
ful and coveted old metal the per- 
sonal portion would be but the 
merest sliver, hardly discernible to 
the naked eye! 

About half a century ago in this 
part of our “fair state” the idea got 
on foot that a great big house out 
on the farm was just what a family 
needed to put it squarely on the local 
and financial list of foremost 
citizens. Plenty of slate on the 
roof, high ceilings, amber transoms 
over the doors were incorporated in- 
to these past century rural forts 
commanded by men with steer-hide 
wallets and big-eared appetites for 
“what people will say.” We still 
have these monumental brick piles 
sticking around, largely housing in 
no uncertain apologetic fashion 


hard-pushed renters and farmhands 


living in the back ends of the lower 
floors. 

The country as a whole managed 
to grind off better than four- 
hundred years of stiddy living re- 
gardless of the few who got gold 
crazy and big-house lofty until 
money got a bit too plenty and 
somebody knocked off the lid with 
a curse and a shout and blared forth 
that everybody everywhere could 
have everything and that was that 
and be danged and be hanged and 
te “ell with the old fashioned 
economy! A steer in a stampede 
doesn’t use even steer sense after 
that but just follows the tail in front 
of him and keeps ahead of the horns 
behind until he is entirely winded 
and goes under the feet of the drove 
or tumbles over a cliff for the only 
reason that every other steer is head- 
ed that way in pellmell and luck- 
less disorder. 

In this community is a lady past 
middle life, a moderate soul by na- 
ture when it comes to making and 
saving money, which is likely to put 
a person into “comfortable circum- 
stances.” She drives a gray coup 
made up the Dearborn way whereas 
most of her friends ride over more 
horse power and enveloped with 
more duco. She graciously contends 
that you give your own character to 
the enjoyment you get out of a thing 
rather than squeeze it out of the 
equipment itself by reason of its mere 
grandness. On the whole she rolls 
up to meet you in her little coup with 
a grace and apparent happiness you 
don’t see fly by in coups twice as 
commanding in size. 

Right here in the community of 
Stumpacres is a farm now offered 
at sheriff’s sale appraised to sell at 
about one-quarter of the value it 
might have brought a short gen- 
eration ago when the deceased owner 
was raising a family of eight children 
there. As fast as these eight boys 
and girls grew to maturity they 
took the free foot and went forth 
into the beckoning and gorgeous 
world—nevertheless not a single one 
of the eight has the means with 
which to buy in the old place at 
bargain-counter prices. 
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It is a known fact and always 
has been known that there is not a 
bit of use to lead every filly in the 
country to a race track and expect 
her to get into the money. In short 
and in blunt and point blank you 
may just as well and better admit 
that most fillies are dropped heir to 
a hickory singletree with clips on 
the end and never to kick tanbark o: 
pass a grandstand. Many a pair of 
high heeled shoes have passed 
Stumpacres on their way out of the 
sticks and into the big round world 
—going farther to find less than 
the community of Stumpacres af- 
fords for people of moderate brain 
speed and moderate knack for large 
tricks. 

So many big banks and medium 
sized banks and ordinary country 
banks have gone busted these days 
that a man back here in Stumpacres 
community who doesn’t owe a cuss- 
ed dollar begins to look like a 
financier in his way. As you kick the 
snow from your boots at his door I’m 
darned if a man doesn’t feel like dis- 
tributing to such staid “clodhoppers”’ 
some of the respect and uppish re- 
gard we used to feel when we stepped 
into the gloamy atmosphere of some 
of the banks now distributing 
financial kindling among the weep- 
ing depositors. 

When you take to figuring and 
sensible reflection on the silver or 
gold that is due one and every man, 
woman and kid in the Stumpacres 
community, to come out of the 
world’s total stock thirty-one feet 
square it even suggests the amicable 
and painless throwing up of the 
sponge. For us are left the chickens, 
the pigs, the sheep,-the interesting 
mules, all the things that grow from 
the ground, all the beauty that glows 
down from the sky and that gold- 
hunters forget to look at and enjoy. 

Right here we must go to the 
cellar and fetch up half a dozen of 
those broad “‘cheese” pumpkins, slice 
them saucer fashion for the sheep to 
surround and quarrel over before 
we put them in the barn to enjoy the 
sheaf oats we distributed in readiness 
after the ewes had gone afield for the 
day. George Barley 
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WOOL MARKETS 


Reported and Discussed by 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation 





Ane period of “watchful 
waiting” has been the lot of the 
American wool trade. While it is 
true that wool has changed hands 

nearly every day, the total tonnage ‘ ng ; 
has fallen far below what could be eT es 
reasonably expected for this time of 
the year, even under conditions of 
subnormal demand. In many re- 
spects the market, during the past 
two months, has resembled that of 
the latter half of 1920. At no other 
time since that turbulent year, not 
even during the closing days of 
1929, were customers so few and 
far between. The reason for this 
inactivity is not difficult to find— 
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worse off than anyone else, even 
though all around may be seen banks 


smoke, fortunes wiped away, mil- 
lions of able-bodied men and women 
seeking employment and leaders in 
industry and finance breaking down 
under the terrific strain. There can 
be no question about the fact that 
the sheep business is today in a 
deplorable state, but what business 
is in good shape? Is steel manufac- 
turing? The stock of the greatest 
steel producer in the world, the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, in 1929 
sold for a high of $261.75. It 
dropped during the crash, rebound- 








The Public is Not Buying. Until the 
ultimate consumer begins to satisfy 
once more his normal needs the wool business, from 
grower to retailer, cannot prosper. Most mills are 
today operating on part time schedules; others are 
“closed for repairs”; the largest factor has 30 per cent 
of its equipment employed. This tells the story. At the 
same time operating losses, unparalleled in the history of 
the American textile industry, have left their mark on 
mill management and induced the adoption of ultra- 
conservative methods of operation. 

How long this state of affairs may continue is 
something no one can tell at present. Our guess, based 
on the long range view, is that wool wil! be one of the 
first commodities to benefit from any improvement in 
the general business situation. Unlike 1920 there are 
no “mountains of wool” to be found anywhere in the 
world. All foreign markets, with one or two exceptions 
in the case of low crossbreds, continue to show highly 
satisfactory clearances and although prices are generally 
under costs of production everywhere the prospects for 
the future are brightened somewhat by the seeming cer- 
tainty that no burdensome carry-over intc next season 
is likely to result. At home, stocks on hand are even 
smaller than one year ago and would disappear quickly 
under the stimulus of improved consumer demand if 
this could be brought about. In the meantime, the les- 
son is being brought home to everyone that no industry 
or commodity can alone escape the effects of a world- 
wide economic depression. 

We do not subscribe to the theory that “misery 
loves company.” No comfort can be derived from ob- 
serving the misfortunes of others. But in times like the 
present many are apt to think that they are individually 





ed to $198.75 in 1930, then dropped 
to a record low of $35.50 in 1932. 
Dividends have been reduced from 7 per cent annually 
to 4 per cent. 

The stock of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, the largest copper producer in the world, brought 
within a fraction of $175 in 1929, rebounded after the 
crash to $81.50 and stands at the present writing at 
$7.50. No dividends are now being paid. The stock of 
the New York Central Railroad, an outstanding factor 
in its field, whose securities were previously considered 
“ood as gold,” suffered the same fate. It brought a 
high of $256.50 in 1929; a high of $192.75 in 1930 and 
reached a low of $24.50 in 1932. Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, the largest mail order house in the world, 
also failed to escape the destructive influences in the 
depression. Its stock brought a high of $181 in 1929; 
a high of a fraction over $100 in 1930, and now stands 
at $27.50. These leaders in their respective fields, picked 
at random, all supplied with abundant working capital 
and the best management procurable, should have been 
able to withstand the attacks of hostile economic forces 
had this been humanly possible. Their inability to do 
so has contributed largely to the reduction of consumer 
buying power through reduced or wholly discontinued 
dividend payments on which thousands upon thousands 
of the older generation, retired from active business, 
were dependent for their livelihood. At the same time 
their life savings have been literally wiped away, for the 
time being at least, through the depreciated values of 
their holdings of corporation shares. Even gilt-edged 
bonds have lost their charm in the depression maelstrom. 
So it happened that the “rich” were made to suffer in 
common with everyone else. 


The sheep raiser who can still remember 1893, 1907, 
and the three years preceding the World War, not to 
forget 1920-21, knows that his industry can stage a 
come-back as quickly as any other industry; but he also 
knows that courage to face existing facts, careful plan- 
ning, economy in operations and much hard work will 
be necessary to success. In the end it may be the survival 
of the fittest. But the grower who is willing to co- 
operate with his fellow growers in efforts to improve 
conditions within his industry and work with them fer 
the solution of common problems is most likely to be 
counted among the survivors. In these days of intense 
competition the return to absolute individualism is un- 
thinkable. 

To anyone who may subscribe to the theory that 
“misery loves company,” accurate figures showing the 
effects of the depression on other commodities than his 
own may be of interest. From the Boston News Bureau 
of March 24, 1932, we quote the following: 

“Following table shows war or post-war (mostly 
1920) high prices for 10 leading commodities; 1929 high 
prices in order to show the decline of the present de- 
pression; recent low prices; and percentage declines 
from the extreme high: 


Recent Percentage 

High 1929 Low Decline 

Wheat, per bu. ...$ 3.50 $ 1.48 $ .4814 86.2% 
Corn, per bu. 2.36 1.0834 33 86.0% 
Coton, per lb. 4375 2165 O55 87.4% 
Silk, per ae 18.35 | £525 91.6% 
Copper, per lb... 37 .24 O55 85.1% 
Steel Billets, per ton 102.25 36.00 27.00 73.7% 
Rubber, per Ib... 1.23 .26875 031 97.5% 
Hides, per Ib. («61 19 06 90.2% 
Sugar, per Ib... 225 0232 0071 96.8% 
Petroleum, per bbl. 3.50 1.25 .14 96.0% 


The National has been a continuous seller of wool 
during the past season, but has made no sales at prices 
below the market at any time. Today we are holding 
wools at full market price. During the quiet period 
through which we are passing old prices should be main- 
tained and no weakening shown. Mills have little or no 
stocks. Our present domestic market is still below full 
foreign parity. There is nothing to be gained by at- 
tempting to force sales under these conditions, especially 
since this period of low production is bound to be follow- 
ed by activity which will require the mills to come into 
the market for very substantial weights of wool. Today 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation under most 
trying conditions is performing invaluable service to the 
wool grower whose new clip is now coming into the 


market. 
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National Corporation Sells Mohair 
for Carpet Use 


[AST month the National made sales of mohair ag- 


gregating five to six million pounds. During the 
depression consumption of mohair has fallen from an 
annual total exceeding twenty million pounds down to 
a possible six or seven million pounds. There is a great- 
ly diminished demand for fine upholstery for motor 
cars and expensive furniture which constitute the prin- 
cipal outlets for mohair. The mohair accumulation of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation recently 
amounted to about twenty million pounds or the 
equivalent of three years’ supply under the present rate 
of consumption. Under these circumstances the Na- 
tional sought an outlet which would not interfere with 
the regular lines of consumption. This outlet was in 
the manufacture of floor coverings where no raw 
mohair has been used in recent years. In addition to 
the sales already consummated, further large transac- 
tions are under consideration. The sales are made upon 
rigid restrictions which provide a heavy penalty in the 
event that mohair is manufactured into anything else 
than floor coverings. Transactions already accomplish- 
ed were fully explained to the press by L. W. Elliott, 
executive vice president of the National, as follows: 


The recent sale of between five and six million 
pounds of mohair to certain carpet mills for use only in 
the manufacture of carpets, is to be regarded as one of the 
most constructive factors entering the mohair market in 
many months. The depression has dealt especially harshly 
with mohair, as its regular uses in the past have been in the 
manufacture of fine upholstery for automobiles and 
furniture, which are luxuries no longer in large demand. 
The result has been that a surplus of raw mohair has ac- 
cumulated which has weighed heavily upon the market. 
The large sales above referred to were made under rigid 
restrictions so that the mohair sold can be used only for 
carpet and floor-covering purposes, where it has not in 
recent years found an outlet. The effect of sales of this 
character will be to reduce the supply of mohair to meet 
the demand for its other legitimate purposes and this will 
lead to a strengthening of the market, permitting con- 
sumers to buy and manufacture without danger of heavy 
loss. This movement is regarded by more than one large 
manufacturer of mohair as a great boon to the trade. It 
should lead to an improvement in the value of all remain- 
ing mohair stocks and prove highly beneficial to everyone, 
dealer, manufacturer or banker, who owns or has a 
financial interest in mohair. It will be especially helpful 
to mohair growers whose industry is at stake and whose 
spring clip is now coming into the market. 





The sale of mohair reported above by the National 
Wool Marketing Coporation to manufacturers of 
carpets and floor-coverings has attracted considerable 
attention and caused some criticism pro and con. The 
rumor has been circulated that this sale of mohair to 
carpet mills at what appears to be a low price may 
indicate a disposition on the part of the National to 
dump its holdings of 1931 wool on an unwilling market. 
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We wish to thoroughly disabuse anybody’s mind 
of the possibility of such a policy being adopted because 
it is ridiculous to compare in any way the two com- 
modities. 

Everyone knows that there is an admitted large 
surplus of mohair but positively no surplus of wool. As 
the amount of worsted wools we have left from the 
1931 clip is no greater than could easily be disposed of 
under conditions of normal demand, we certainly will 
not deviate in any way from our usual policy of orderly 
marketing and exerting every effort to maintain prices 
on a firm basi swith the idea of effecting stability, 
which is badly needed in all branches of the textile 
industry. 

Growers everywhere should bear in mind this fact 
that wool used in the manufacture of carpets and floor- 
coverings is all imported, practically nothing of this 
kind of wool being produced in the United States. This 
being true, any move to protect American growers of 
mohair from financial ruin would seem to be justified. 





Early Returns and Office Economy Assured 


UDGE L. W. ELLIOTT, executive vice president of 

the National Wool Marketing Corporation, has just 
returned from Washington, D. C., where he was in con- 
ference with committees representing western growers 
relative to advances on 1932 wool shipments to the 
National. 

The major portion of the funds needed for this 
purpose is obtained through federal intermediate credit 
banks and large commercial banks in Boston, each 
group sharing on a fifty-fifty basis up to approximately 
65 per cent of the appraised value of the wool at the 
time of shipment. Collateral for such loans is fur- 
nished in the form of warehouses receipts covering 
wool in storage. Secondary advances are made by the 
Federal Farm Board from its revolving fund. When 
the wool is finally sold and delivered loans are 
liquidated. 

Judge Elliott, who also is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Board of Directors of the 
National, is authority for the statement that the plan 
for making settlements with the growers intended to 
do away with the necessity of rendering individual 
account sales to so many growers, is now progressing 
towards completion and will be in effect this year. The 
adoption of this plan is calculated to save from sixty 
thousand to one hundred thousand dollars annually in 
clerical work alone. Lines of wool require many dif- 
ferent classifications and a detailed system of account- 
ing. One of the chief aims of the National is to so 
place each grower’s wool as to yield the best returns 
possible, while at the same time preserving all trade 
marks so that each grower will receive full benefit for 
the values of such trade marks and the manner in 
which he puts up his wool. This some times requires 
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distribution of indivdual clips to more than one line 
of wool and may, therefore, cause delay in rendering 
account sales. The ultimate result should, however, 
compensate for slight delays. 

The dissatisfaction caused through deferred ‘settle- 
ments in 1930 shipments was almost entirely due to the 
sluggish markets ‘experienced that year. From an 
average annual consumption of wool for a ten-year 
period of 485,000,000 pounds, consumption in 1930 
dropped to 366,000,000 pounds against which was 
pitted a record wool production up to that time of 
more than 400,000,000 pounds. These figures clearly 
show the real reason for delayed returns. Within a 
comparatively short time accounts covering 1930 ship- 
ments will all be out; while accounts covering 1931 
shipments are being mailed as fast as lines are closed out. 

It is felt that improvements in the handling of so 
many accounts at this end will meet with the approval 
of the growers marketing through the National and 
be reflected in increased tonnage this year. 





Annual Meeting of Utah Cooperative 


"THE Utah Wool Marketing Association held its an- 

nual meeting in Salt Lake City on March 17. H. W. 
Harvey of Heber City was reelected president, Charles 
Redd of La Sal, vice president, and James A. Hooper, 
Salt Lake, secretary-treasurer and manager. The Board 
of directors includes the above and Sylvester Broadbent 
of Salt Lake, Frank Thorley of Cedar City, and J. Clive 
Davis of Vernal. 

Secretary Hooper reported that the National Wool 
Marketing Cooperation had loaned Utah sheepmen 
$500,000 in preshearing advances, and in his estimate 
the tonnage of wool from the Utah cooperative to the 
National will approximate 10,500,000 pounds. In 1931 
the Utah total was 10,698,449 pounds of wool and 
171,154 pounds of mohair. 





Midwest Association Elects Officers 


"THE stockholders of the Midwest Wool Marketing 

Association met on March 8 in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and elected the following officers: W. Marshall 
Ross of Gibbon, Neb., president and general manager; 
O. J. Moyer, Deer Creek, Okla., vice president; Dr. 
O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, Kans., secretary-treasurer; and 
H. C. Hester, Harrison, Ark., Home Powers, Perry, 
Mo., Al J. Crawford, Atlanta, Mo., and David Smith, 
Midlothian, Texas, directors. 





Postponement of Annual Meeting of 


Lone Star Cooperative 


HE meeting of the Lone Star Wool-Mohair Coopera- 

tive Association, set for March 14, at San Angelo, 
Texas, was not held because a sufficient number of 
proxies was not received to constitute a quorum. The 
meeting will be called again in the near future. 
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Month of March, 1932 
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Pounds Clean price 
6,700 Scoured Texas 34 
500 Texas Special .66 
1,000 Texas Special 65 
115,000 Iowa % Semi-Bright mS | 
1,500 ‘Texas Special ........... .66 
1,000 Scoured Texas .54 
2,000 Scoured Texas _. 44 
$00 Special Texas _._..____. 65 
200 Dakota Low Burry 2414 
200 Missouri Low Burry 24 
1,000 Texas Special «65 
3,500 Carbonized Texas : .50 
1,500 Scoured Texas _ 54 
Tops 
Grease Wt. 
2,000 Short Kid Mohair( 2,666) .60 
275 Ultra Super Kid 
Mohair (360) 1.10 
18,500 Mohair Tops (24,500) .27\%4 
2 bls. White Top -...( 1,250) .55 
14,737, % Bld. Oil (40,000) .70 
1,200 Short Fine Dry_.( 4,000) .65 
100 Texas Top........( 300) .65 
2bls. Texas Top _.. ( 1,100) .65 
830 Short Kid Mohair( 1,000) .60 
8,500 Standard % Oil.(20,000) .51 
15,000 Fine Cal. Oil (42,800) .67 
100 8 mos Texas Dry( 300) .65 
1,000 Short Dry Texas( 2,850) .64%4 
100 Standard % Oil( 230) .50 
900 50/54 White Tp( 2,100) .54 
2,550 20’s Mohair Top( 3,400) .30 
150 8mos.TexasDry( 400) .65 
500 White Kid Mohr( 700) 





A Word of Praise for the 
Co-op. 

| have just received the March is- 

sue of the National Wool Grow- 
er and must say that the wool mar- 
keting problems taken up by Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Draper (page 21, 
March Wool Grower) are well 
thrashed out for any of us that raise 
wool. 

I have been a member of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Association 
since it was organized at San 
Angelo, Texas, and I am wel! pleas- 
ed with the manner in which the 
Co-op has handled my wool. While 
I have not received any notice as 
to just what they have done with 
it, I have confidence that they are 
doing the best they can under the 
present conditions. 

Incidentally, I am just as anxious 
to get my copy of the National 
Wool Grower each month as I am 
my newspaper every day. 

Ozona, Texas J. O. Secrest 

















News From Local Units 


Te annual business meeting of 
the Umatilla County Auxiliary 
was held at Pendleton, Oregon, on 
February 13, at which plans for the 
year’s work were laid out. We are 
making a survey of the lamb mar- 
ket in the county as far as possible, 
and advertising lamb day with an 
article and recipe on Tuesday of 
each week. 

This past year we did this same 
thing and increased the sale of 
lambs in our markets considerably. 
We also made an afghan, sold 
chances at ten cents each, and 
cleared some $80 on it. The ladies 
also put on a cooked food sale, mak- 
ing $25 by selling baked foods as 
well as a whole lamb and lamb-bur- 
gers. 


Pendeton, Ore. Mrs. Mac Hoke 
* * * 


* 
PRECEDING a banquet given by 

the Lions’ Club of Condon, 
Oregon, for wool growers and their 
wives on February 9, a local unit of 
the Oregon Auxiliary was formed 
for that district. 

Mrs. J. W. Carrico of Gwendolen 
was selected as president; Mrs. Car- 
roll Barker of Condon as vice presi- 
dent and Mrs. Phil Newman of 


Condon, secretary-treasurer. 
* * * * 


CHAPTER of the Utah State 

Auxiliary was formed at Provo, 
on March 14. Heretofore there has 
been a Southern Utah County 
Chapter, that has taken in Provo and 
its surrounding territory. Now the 
Provo women will function as an 
individual unit and those living in 
the nearby towns will be organized 
into other chapters. 

The officers of the new Provo club 
include Mrs. Clifford Cook as presi- 
dent, Venice Scofield as vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Miles S. Bown, recording 
secretary, and Mrs. J. L. Scofield as 
corresponding secretary. 

The officers of the Utah Auxiliary 
who attended and assisted in the or- 





The Women’s Auxiliaries 


ganization included Mrs. O. R. Ivory 
(president), Mrs. H. H. Stevens 
(vice president), Mrs. E. R. Eliason 
(recording secretary), and Mrs. 
David Smith( corresponding secre- 
tary). Mrs. E. J. Kearnes, past 
president of the state association, 
gave the principal talk of the even- 
ing on the purpose of the auxiliary 
work. 

A musical program had been ar- 
ranged by the Provo women, and 
refreshments, including open-faced 
sandwiches in the shape of little 
lambs, were served. 

t+ $F F F 

The Utah Auxiliary will entertain 
at a bridge luncheon on April 23 at 
the home of Mrs. M. A. Smith, 1205 
East Third South, for the purpose 
of raising money for the treasury of 
the State Auxiliary. Mrs. Hyrum 
Erickson is chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge. 





The Responsibility of a 
President 


Bhs responsibility of a President 
of any organization is a big ques- 
tion but it seems to me the responsi- 
bility of a President of the Auxiliary 
to the Wool Growers is almost too 
great to think about. As I sit here 
writing so many things come into 
my mind that the President is re- 
sponsible for. I’m wondering if the 
President is not acting in the capacity 
of a mother to her family—only to 
a much larger family. Mothers gov- 
ern in so many different ways yet 
working toward the same goal. Some 
mothers suggest where others con- 
demn and some lead where others 
drive, just so it is with Presidents. 
We all are so anxious to make our 
Auxiliary the best that we sometimes 
get over-anxious, then without 
thinking of results we fly into our 
work with such vim that we frighten 
some of our most timid and strange 
members, thereby hindering and 
even undoing all our intended good 


work; then we go home discouraged 

thinking the members are not co- 
cperating with us. I believe our 
first responsibility is to be the 
‘mother’ who suggest or leads, then 
make each member feel that she 
is very necessary to the organiza- 
tion, and give each one some particu- 
lar thing to do. We may not all 
hold office at the same time; some 
will never want an office as many 
times the greatest power is that which 
lies behind the throne. So then 
mothering or leading is our first re- 
sponsibility. 

Next, I think, is loyalty in every 
sense of the word. Haven’t you seen 
many a trusting and true person, 
crushed by the shrug of a shoulder— 
the lift of an eyebrow or a little tol- 
erating smile? Yes indeed you have. 
Then try to never at any time let 
any member of your organization 
see anyone of these qualities in you, 
no difference how annoyed you 
might be. It is very trying to always 
be sweet, kind and gentle, but that is 
another of the great responsibilities. 

We must not only be loyal to our 
members, but to our business as well. 
Now you may say, “What a thing 
to say.” Yet while attending a Wool 
Growers’ Convention not many 
years ago I heard a sheepman’s wife 
say just this, “Indeed I never use 
lamb or mutton. I don’t like it.” 
It seems to me that woman was not 
very loyal to her own business even 
if she didn’t like it. All or part of her 
family may have. By being loyal to 
our industry, I mean use the products 
in every and any way that you can 
and never fail to advertise whenever 
you can conveniently and never fail 
at your meetings, whether state or 
local, to urge your members to do 
the same. 

Now while we are being loyal to 
the lamb and mutton let us not 
forget that this same lamb and mut- 
ton has worn a wonderful coat of 
wool which when taken off can be 
cleaned and spun into the most beau- 
tiful of material—from the very 
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finest wearing apparel to bedding, 
home decorations, carpets and rugs. 
Then let us, whenever we can, use 
wool. Just now we have a wool 
picture, rug and afghan craze. My 
desire is that you will encourage this 
fad; it is not only a pastime but a 
necessity and a very practical one. 
Now in summing up the responsi- 
bilities of a President, the whole thing 
is loyalty, so in the words of Shake- 
speare, I say, “To thine one self be 
true, and it must follow as the night 
the day, Thou can’st not then be 
false to any man.” 
Minnie B. Hudspeth 





ls There a Yarn Racket 


N the March Wool Grower under 
the title “Yarn Prices,” appears a 
letter from Mr. T. H. James of 
Santa Ana, California, relative to 
the very high retail yarn prices 
which prevail while wool is so low 
in price. Mr. James asks for infor- 
mation on grease wool prices, clean 
price and the price of dyed woolen 
yarn and suggests as a simple way 
of relieving the wool market of over 
production, to sell yarn and finished 
woolens at reasonable prices and in 
line with wool prices. 

Mr. Walter Humphreys, secretary 
for the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers to whom the 
letter was referred, answers for his 
people with a plea of not guilty, and 
a glance at quoted wool prices ab- 
solves them. Mr. Humphreys quotes 
yarn prices in the bulk from the 
mills as from 75 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. These prices are in line with 
wool prices and are fixed by hard 
competition, but somewhere along 
the line to the consumer there is a 
racket that should concern the 
grower of wool. 

Mr. James, upon general inquiry 
in Santa Ana, found retail yarn 
prices to be from $4.80 to $6.40 per 
pound. Slightly lower retail prices 
now obtain in Rawlins, Wyoming, 
for Germantown yarn but reduc- 
tions in prices have been made only 
recently. Upon inquiry the whole- 


sale price of this yarn was found to 
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be $4.00 per pound. The successive 
markups after leaving the spinner is 
the levying of a tribute on the yarn 
consumer which moves sales of 
woolen yarn for home uses near to 
the vanishing point. 

There is a home demand for 
woolen yarn of great potential value 
to the wool growing industry which 
is virtually stopped by unreasonable 
retail prices which may be the result 
of unreasonable wholesale prices. 
The wool grower should find a way 
to reach this home demand with his 
wool and the way has been pointed 
out by women who love to work 
with wool and have made contact 
with some of the many good yarn 
houses who sell direct and at reason- 
able prices which are in line with 
wool prices, yarns priced from $1.00 
to $2.00 per pound depending upon 
kind and quality. 

In order to bring about the 
greater use of wool in the homes of 
America, the suggestion is made that 
the National Wool Grower publish 
the name and address of any good 
yarn house that will sell direct and 
the name and address of any woolen 
mill that will accept wool and do 
custom work making up blankets, 
fabrics, wool bats and yarn. A re- 
quest might be published asking 
satisfied customers to supply the 
names and addresses of the firms to 
be listed from time to time. Among 
the many woolen mills that will take 
the producers’ wool and return man- 
ufactured articles at reasonable cost 
I can tell you of the following that 
I know to be good. Later I hope to 
tell you of many more: 

Baron Woolen Mills, Brigham City, Utah, 
making blankets and saddle blankets. They 
will use natural black wool with very fine 
results. 

Litchfield Woolen Mills, Litchfield, Minn. 

Merrill Woolen Mills Co. of Merrill, Wis- 
consin. They make blankets, wool bats, 
fabrics, shirts, pants, lumber jackets and 
yarn. 

Sierfert Mills, Jefferson, Wis. 

West Unity Woolen Mills, West Unity, 
Ohio. They make blankets, wool bats and 
Colonial coverlets. 


Of the yarn houses selling direct 


at reasonable prices I know of the 
following: 









Emile Bernat & Sons Co., 89-99 Bick- 
ford Street, Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts. 

H. A. Bartlett, Harmony, Maine. 

Colonial Yarn House, 1231 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rug Crafter is a very valuable 
source of information for those in- 
terested in rug making. The address 
of this publication is Clearfield, Pa. 

We are building up an exhibit in 
Rawlins to be used by the University 
Extension Service and by others to 
show means of protection of wool 
consumers from substitutes for wool 
and to demonstrate home uses of 
wool. Our exhibit will show the use 
of wool in rugs such as the hooked 
rug made from home scoured grease 
wool and from yarn or a combina- 
tion of these. It will show yarns 
which are sold direct at fair prices. 
We advise getting some merchant to 
handle these yarns at cost plus 10 
per cent for cash. Our _ exhibit 
shows custom made blankets, bats, 
coverlets, fabrics, saddle blankets, 
yarn, etc., where the grease wool is 
accepted and made up. We wish to 
show folks where they can buy yarn 
cheap enough so that they can use 
it and where they can have their 
wool made up into useful articles. 

Wool producers and wool con- 
sumers are getting a raw deal from 
the regular channels of trade and I 
know that there is away around 
if we will search it out. People who 
want wool should not be stopped 
from using it because of unsatisfac- 
tory fabrics called wool and made 
of anything that is cheap, and be- 
cause of arbitrary prices. 


Rawlins, Wyo. Kleber H. Hadsell 


Cherry 





They’ve Done Forget How 


N the Wool Grower for March I 
read Secretary Humphreys’ recital 
of how to make yarn—how “one 
fiber passes millions of other fibers,” 
and what a lot of work this means, 
etc., etc. He never said a word about 
the hard work involved in chasing 
the shoddy, ‘bum’ cotton and wool 
rags past this ‘one fiber’ that causes 
all the trouble. 
When I remember how easily my 
old Grandmother used to spin top- 

















notch yarn and knit it into mitts 
and socks that would outwear any- 
thing you can buy today, I can’t 
help believing that Mr. Humphreys’ 


explanation does not explain. He 
should have a funny story all ready 
to make sheepmen laugh and for- 
get about 13-cent wool and $6 yarn. 

I was very glad to learn how the 
shrinkage of wool is guessed at by 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Draper and 
their helpers. It seems that three to 
five or more experts each make an 
independent guess at the shrinkage 
of the wool. Then they sell a sam- 
ple of the wool to a manufacturer 
and he scours the wool and then 
sends in a report to the experts. 
They don’t have to guess any longer 
as to the amount of dirt in the wool. 
All they need to do is to guess how 
much truth is in the report. 

I have a friend who boldly insists 
that successful “business is success- 
ful lying.” This is too rough, too 
insulting, so let us modify it and 
say that successful business is suc- 
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cessful evasion of the truth, or 
a camouflage of it, or a leading-by- 
the-nose so skillfully done that the 
led cheerfully victimize themselves. 
And this hard-boiled friend of mine 
also asserts that business would not 
be so successful as it is if it were not 
assisted by an enthusiastic bunch of 
boosters living in hopes that their 
effusive good will may affect the 
returns, the same as a dog might 
wag his tail to lighten a beating. 

Sheepmen will never know what 
their wool weighs, scoured, until 
they scour it themselves. Sheepmen 
can eliminate the surplus that now 
is used to break down prices, when- 
ever shoddy, cotton and wool rags 
are no longer mixed with good wool. 
And that time will come when 
sheepmen own their own mills, but 
not before that time. 

“The meek shall inherit the 
earth.” Sheepmen will never get a 
thing, except by “inheriting” it, 
until they mend their methods. 
Cayton, Calif. Lincoln Braden 








Prevention of Disease in Young Lambs 


ESULTS of the latest scientific 
work in lamb diseases are tersely 
presented in practical directions 
printed in two recent bulletins pub- 
lished by the Montana Veterinary 
Research Laboratory. This labora- 
tory is located at the Montana Ex- 
periment Station and is operated 
jointly by the Experiment Station 
and the Montana Livestock Sanitary 
Board. The advisory committee in 
charge of the laboratory consists of 
F. B. Linfield, chairman, W. J. But- 
ler, executive officer, Livestock San- 
itary Board; H. Marsh, veterinary 
pathologist; H. C. Gardiner, Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association; and 
C. L. Anceney, Montana Stock 
Growers Association. Doctors Had- 
leigh Marsh, Howard Welch and 
E. A. Tunnicliff comprise the labor- 
atory staff. 

A series of articles by Dr. Marsh 
was printed in the Wool Grower 
from October, 1930, to May, 1931, 
inclusive. In the January, 1931, is- 


sue there was a discussion of “stiff” 
lambs, scours, paralysis, necrobacil- 
losis of the liver and other diseases of 
young lambs. 


The two recent publications are 
Circular 138, entitled “Prevention of 
Disease in Young Lambs,” and Bul- 
letin 253, entitled, ‘Arthritis in 
Lambs (Stiff Lambs) .” 


Preventative measures consisting 
chiefly of sanitation, are still recog- 
nized as being the most valuable as 
well as the most practical. These 
include good drainage, lighting and 
ventilation in lambing sheds. This 
requirement is summarized on page 4 
of Circular 138 as follows: 

Lambing sheds should be light and 
well ventilated. Plenty of sunlight and 
fresh air will aid in keeping the shed 
dry. A lamb kept dry and well fed can 
stand a surprising amount of cold fresh 
air and is more resistant to infection 
than if kept wet and overheated. The 
practice of housing the drop band at 
night in the lambing shed is not ad- 
visable, as unless there is unusually good 
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ventilation the shed will be damp and 
hot and stifling with ammonia fumes 
in the morning. 


Goiter 


Goiter is referred to in the circular 
as being quite frequent in Montana. 
The treatment is not discussed, as 
reliance is placed entirely on pre- 
vention, which consists in the use of 
iodized salt fed to ewes from 
December until lambing time. Di- 
rections for preparing this salt are as 


follows: 


Iodized stock salt can be purchased 
as such. It can be prepared at somewhat 
less expense by adding one ounce of 
potassium iodide to 300 pounds of stock 
salt. The potassium iodide is thorough- 
ly mixed with about one pound of table 
salt and a teacupful of powdered char- 
coal. This mixture is then thoroughly 
mixed with 300 pounds of stock salt. 
Thorough mixing is indicated by the 
even distribution of the dark color of 
the charcoal. 


Abortion 


Losses of lambs from abortion, when 
only one or two per cent are thus lost, 
are hard to explain. Some ewe bands 
do not have a single abortion, while 
others may have up to four or five per 
cent. The cause of these sporadic a- 
bortions has not been determined and is 
exceedingly difficult to investigate. 
When 25 to 50 per cent of the ewes 
abort, the trouble is due to infection and 
is practically always traceable to the 
use of stagnant water. Springs that 
form puddles and wet places, sloughs, 
water-holes in corrals, old reservoirs, 
and even water troughs that have been 
allowéd to become filthy, have been 
known to be carriers of the infection. It 
is obvious that watering at water-holes 
and reservoirs will not always, or even 
often, cause abortions, but heavy losses 
from abortion have always been traced 
to such sources of infection. A clean 
supply of running water is one of the 
essentials for the pregnant ewe. 


Necrobacillosis of the Liver 


This is one of the many causes of 
losses traceable to infection at the 
time of birth, or of docking. 


The lambs appear normal until they 
are from one to three weeks old, when 
they die after only a day or two of sick- 
ness. Postmortem examination of these 
cases will show the typical “rotten 
liver,” in which there are many gray 
abscesses, varying greatly in size and 
scattered throughout the organ. Where 
sheds are not kept in a sanitary condi- 
tion, there sometimes occur very heavy 
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losses from this type of navel infection, 
which is known as necrobacillosis of the 
liver. 

Losses from this cause can be entirely 
prevented by disinfection of the navel 
cord at birth or shortly after. Two 
or three hours after the lamb is born 
is too late. If infection has taken place, 
the harm is already done, and the infec- 
tion has moved up the cord beyond 
reach of external disinfectants. To be 
of value, the disinfection should be per- 
formed while the lamb is being taken 
into the lambing shed with the mother. 
It takes but a few seconds, and does not 
interfere with the work of the lambing 
crew. 

No disinfectant has been found so 
generally satisfactory as tincture of 
iodine. It is expensive but it has so 
many advantages that we hesitate to 
recommend any other preparation. 

Iodine is an alcoholic solution that 
penetrates where watery solutions would 
be useless. It tends to dry up and hard- 
en the navel cord, and leaves a yellow 
stain on the belly of the lamb to show 
that the work was well done. A pair 
of scissors and a vaseline bottle half full 
of iodine, on a shelf near the door of the 
lambing shed, make an ideal outfit for 
this work. It requires not over five 
to seven seconds to disinfect the navel, 
and this should be made a part of the 
duties of the lambing crew. 


White Scours 


Lamb dysentery, or white scours of 
young lambs, is among the more im- 
portant lamb diseases in Montana. 
While we had reports of losses ten years 
or so ago, it was first brought to our 
attention as a serious disease of lambs 
in 1927. The affected lamb, normal in 
every respect at birth, develops a 
diarrhea within the first 48 hours of 
life. The lamb is greatly depressed, 
has no appetite, the diaarheal discharge 
becomes white or grayish, with a very 
offensive odor, and a great many lambs 
die in 12 to 24 hours after the first 
symptoms appear. Some may live to 
be three or four days old and many re- 
cover. 

This type of diarrhea is limited to the 
first week of the lamb’s life. The 
diarrhea that occurs in older lambs is a 
different condition, usually due to 
faulty diet. 

Intensive experimental work on lamb 
dysentery, started at this laboratory in 
1928, has not progressed sufficiently to 
determine the exact cause of the disease. 
It closely resembles the similar disease of 
young calves known as white scours, 
which has been a problem for cattle 
breeders for many years. Our exper- 
ience indicates that the conditions that 
favor the development of this disease 


Bulletin 253. 
described as follows: 
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are bad weather and unsanitary condi- 
tions where the lambs are dropped. In 
cold, wet, stormy weather many out- 
breaks occur where a large percentage of 
the lambs born develop dysentery, but a 
few days of warm, dry weather almost 
immediately clears up the condition. 

Until further experimental work has 
been done, the only recommendations 
which we can make are for general pre- 
ventative measures, such as tagging the 
ewes before lambing; holding the drop 
band out of the sheds on clean dry 
ground, so that the udders and hind 
quarters of the ewes will be clean and 
dry; keeping clean straw in the sheds; 
improving the lighting and ventilation 
of the shed; and protecting the new- 
born lambs against chilling in bad 
weather. 


Arthritis (Stiff Lambs) 


This trouble is discussed in Circu- 
lar 138 and more exhaustively in 
The symptoms are 


The symptoms of this infection may 
appear in lambs only a week old, or 
they may not be noticed until the lambs 
are three or four months old. In many 
cases the symptoms develop in an acute 
form in very young lambs, after which 
there is apparent recovery. These ap- 
parently recovered cases may appear two 
or three months later as chronically 
lame. 








A "Stiff" Lamb 

In the acute cases in very young 
lambs, the symptoms are those of rheu- 
matism. The lamb moves stiffly and 
shows evidence of pain when weight 
is placed on the feet. The condition 
is usually more severe in one leg than in 
the other three. After the acute stage 
passes, there may apparently be almost 
complete recovery. Later a chronic 
lameness gradually develops in one or 
more legs and the stifles in the hind 
legs. The joints are usually not greatly 
enlarged, and it is difficult to detect any 
swelling. Many of the cases develop a 
rather characteristic gait due to the 


presence of the infection in the stifle 
joints. The two hind legs are moved 
very stiffly, and are carried forward to- 
gether in a “humping” motion. 


The cause of this ailment has rec- 
ently been found by bacteriologists 
in a specific organism, known as 


Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae. 


This is the bacillus of swine erysipelas, 
a disease which is rarely found in the 
United States. Apparently as far as 
Montana sheep are concerned there is no 
connection between arthritis in lambs 
and disease in hogs, as swine erysipelas 
is not known to occur in this state. 

It is believed that the bacteria gain 
entrance to the body of the lamb 
through the navel cord at birth, or 
through the castrating and docking 
wounds. It is sometimes hard to con- 
vince a sheep owner that stiffness ap- 
pearing in a lamb four months old can 
be due to infection received during the 
first two weeks of life, but we have 
experimentally proved that this may be 
the case. 

The history of field outbreaks indi- 
cates that the infection enters through 
the navel or docking wound. In one 
instance where many cases of chronic 
arthritis were developing, the owner 
started to disinfect all navels with 
iodine at birth. This apparently prevent- 
ed the disease, but later it appeared again 
in a large number of lambs. Then the 
docking procedure was changed, and 
arthritis cases are no longer occurring. 

The Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory has experimentally produced 
typical cases of the disease by exposing 
navels, docking wounds, and castration 
wounds to infectious material. In one 
set of experiments newly born lambs 
were placed in pens in which the bed- 
ding had been sprinkled with cultures 
of the organism causing the disease, 
thus exposing the navel cord to infec- 
tion. In another series of tests, lambs 
about ten to fourteen days old were 
docked and immediately placed in pens 
in which the bedding had been sprinkled 
with cultures. A third series of lambs 
was castrated and placed in pens con- 
taining bedding sprinkled with cultures. 
All three methods of exposure resulted 
in the development of typical arthritis 
in some of the lambs. These experi- 
ments prove that the infection can enter 
the body through the navel or through 
docking and castration wounds, and 
practical experience leads us to believe 
that these are the principal ways in 
which the lambs become infected. 


The treatment to prevent infec- 
tion at lambing and docking time is 
the first requirement. 


It is probable that the arthritis in- 
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fection enters frequently through the 
docking wound. For its prevention the 
first essential is again sanitation. When- 
ever possible the lambs should be docked 
where they can be turned out on clean 
grass. The method of docking is also 
of importance. The two methods most 
frequently used are the knife and the 
hot iron in some form. Another in- 
strument which has been used by some 
of our sheepmen is the emasculator. 
From the standpoint of prevention of 
arthritis infection we recommend the 
hot iron. In three purebred outfits, a 
considerable loss from arthritis was ex- 
perienced when the lambs were docked 
with the emasculator. When these 
owners changed from the emasculator 
to the hot iron, the occurrence of ar- 
thritis was almost entirely eliminated. 

In our experiments, using a small 
number of lambs, equal numbers were 
docked by the three methods and ex- 
posed to infected bedding. The largest 
percentage of infection occurred in the 
lambs docked with the knife. A some- 
what small number of infections oc- 
curred in the emasculator group, and no 
arthritis cases developed among the 
lambs docked with the hot iron. 





Lambing Paralysis 


MARY cases of lambing paralysis 
have been observed this year, 
and it is for this reason that we 
believe a discussion of this subject at 
this time is especially appropriate. 

This disease is discussed in 
veterinary literature under a great 
many headings, such as Preparturient 
Paresis, Pregnancy Disease, Acidosis, 
Lambing Paralysis, Pregnancy Tox- 
emia, and Stercoremia. Investigators 
have shown that in practically all in- 
stances, the urine is changed from 
alkaline to acid in reaction and that 
most of the alkaline buffers are re- 
moved from the blood stream. This 
condition is described as a pregnancy 
acidosis. 

The cause of this disease is not well 
understood but it has been demon- 
strated that it is not of a contagious 
or infectious nature. It always oc- 
curs in ewes well advanced in preg- 
nancy and principally in those 
animals carrying twins or triplets. 
Because of the large number 
frequently affected in a flock, an 
owner may believe he has an out- 
break of a serious contagious malady, 
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but this is not the case. It is the 
consensus of opinion that the pre- 
disposing factor is lack of exercise. 
In most instances, this condition oc- 
curs in sheep that are handled under 
range conditions and are corralled 
and given additional feed prior to 
lambing in order to assure an ample 
flow of milk for the young lambs. 
Where an abundance of feed can be 
easily obtained, ewes heavy with 
lamb will not take the required 
amount of exercise, even though they 
are On a range and have ample area 
on which to move. 

In the first stages of the disease, 
the ewe becomes drowsy. She will 
separate from the band, will not eat 
cr drive, and may hang the head or 
hold it with the nose pointing to the 
sky. The animal is generally con- 
stipated. In a few hours, she will 
be found down and cannot rise. 
Many of the animals show trembling 
of the body muscles. In some, a 
frothy discharge is noted from the 
nose and mouth. The animal will 
remain in this stupor for several days 
and finally die. It generally strikes 
the older sheep and those in the best 
condition. It is to be differentiated 
from other diseases that show a 
similar weakened condition, such as 


animals that are too weak through - 


lack of feed or from infestation of 
parasites to- finish the period of 
pregnancy. Occasionally, the two 
conditions are observed in the same 
flock, where both pregnant and non- 
pregnant animals are found down. 
These conditions should be dif- 
ferentiated so that proper treat- 
ments can be instituted. 

In lambing paralysis, autopsy does 
not reveal a great deal in the way of 
diagnostic lesions. The liver will 
be found lighter in color and very 
friable. Acute nephritis is generally 
noted. The urine may be cloudy 
or contain a precipitate, will be acid 
in reaction, and generally contains 
albumen. Twins or triplets are 
frequently found, but occasionally, 
only a single lamb is present. If the 
latter occurs, the lamb is an ex- 
ceptionally large individual. There 
is no effective treatment for the af- 
fected animals. However, if abor- 
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tion occurs, many of the individuals 
will recover. 

The losses can be materially re- 
duced if ample exercise is enforced. 
There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this. The easiest way is to with- 
hold all supplemental feed for about 
forty-eight hours and then turn all 
heavy ewes on sparse pasture. 
Another way is to withhold feed for 
a day and then have the band follow 
the way to new feeding grounds 
about two miles away from the home 
corral. The flock will readily follow 
the wagon and after feeding, return 
to the corral for water, thus obtain- 
ing about four miles exercise daily, 
which should be the minimum. The 
feed should be cut down. As the 
lambs arrive, they are placed with 
their mothers in a separate band. 
These should be well fed as all danger 


is over after the ewe has lambed. 
R. H. Mills, 


California Department of 
Agriculture. 





Decrease in Early Lamb Crop 


A three to five per cent decrease 

in the early lamb crop is re- 
ported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The report on early lambs covers 
that part of the crop ordinarily mar- 
keted prior to September 1. The 
early lambs come principally from 
California, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Arizona. The early crop 
was estimated to comprise 22 per 
cent of the total supply in 1931. 

There was a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the number of early lambing 
ewes in Arizona. The California 
crop is down 10 per cent “due to the 
poor condition of many ewes last 
summer and fall, and to rather heavy 
losses of both ewes and lambs dur- 
ing and since lambing. Very favor- 
able weather and feed during March 
and April is needed if the average 
quality of the lambs for slaughter is 
up to normal.” 

Tennessee is reported as having 
some increase in the percentage of 
lambs saved, and because of feed 


conditions, the movement to market 
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will probably begin earlier than last 
year. Practically the same conditions 
are reported from Kentucky. 

The number of early lambing ewes 
in Idaho was smaller as was also the 
percentage of lambs saved. The 
early crop was also smaller in Wash- 
ington. 

This reported decline in the early 
lamb crop appears to indicate a much 
larger decrease in the later lamb- 
ing which makes up the most of the 
year’s production. The rate of loss 
of ewes is much smaller in the early 
lambed bands. Not only has there 
been a heavy winter loss of ewes from 
spring lambing bands, but in many 
cases, the condition of the ewes has 
been so lowered as to prevent a 
normal percentage of the yield. 
Also, the conditions at breeding time 
were very unfavorable in the late 
lambing sections. 

The final government report of 
the crop of the entire country is 
usually issued in July. 





Returns of 1000 Per Cent 
OnE thousand per cent of earn- 


ings on payments of association 
dues, is the announcement of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association. 

Dues paid for support of the state 
and national associations in 1931 
secured these nine results: 

1. Fifty per cent cut in grazing on na- 
tional forests for 1932, a saving of $32,500 
to sheepmen using the national forests in 
Montana, or about 6 cents per head per 
season. 

2. Shearing, a reduction of 7 cents since 
1929, a saving of 2 cents per head per sea- 
son; 3,820,000 sheep in Montana January 
3, E932. 

3. Freight rates, a reduction of approxi- 
mately $18 per car; 53, 497 cars of lambs 
and sheep shipped out of Montana in 1931. 

4. General wage reduction. 

5. Taxes, a reduction of 2 cents in keep- 
ing with conditions. 

6. Lamb consumption increased better 
than 10 per cent. 

7. Favorable legislation secured. 

8. Feeder lamb ewe contracts 
studied. 

9. News Letter, carrying valuable in- 
formation twice a month to sheepmen of the 
state. 


The 


and 


Montana Association an- 
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-nounces a 26 point program for 1932 


and says: 


Four projects of the 26 result in a direct 
saving to every sheepman of 11 cents per 
sheep for 1932. The Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association is a protection and service 
forming organization for individual sheep- 
men and the industry as a whole, in the 
state and nation. 


The above savings that you can put your 
finger on in dollars and cents, amount to 
11 cents per sheep. Shearing, 2 cents; 
freight rates, 7 cents; taxes, 2 cents. For 
users of the national forests another 6 cents 
is added, making a saving of 17 cents per 
head. It is hoped that similar reductions in 
grazing on state and railroad lands will 
result. 

The Montana Association program 
for 1932 will be discussed at a series 
otf local wool growers’ meetings over 
the state. While the complete 
schedule has not yet been arranged, 
the dates and places now announced 
are: Great Falls, March 31; Kalis- 
pell, April 12; Ronan, April 13; 
Plains, April 15; Hamilton, April 
18; Drummond, April 20; Deer 
Lodge, April 22; Choteau, April 25; 
Conrad, April 27; Glacier County, 
April 29; Tooele County, April 30. 

The annual meetings of the Still- 
water Wool Growers Association and 
the Sweet Grass Association have al- 
ready been held. Members of the 
Stillwater organization met at 
Absarokee on March 5 and elected 
Knute Haugan as president of the 
association; Albert Johnson, vice 
president; Nels Helleren, secretary; 
and County Agent Spalding, as- 
sistant secretary. It was voted to 
support the county assessment of $2 
for coming yearlings and $3 for 
twos, threes, and fours, as against the 
recommendation of the State Board 
of equalization that $3 and $4 be the 
valuations. The work of the state 
and national associations was com- 
mended and upon motion by Mr. 
Henry Keating, it was agreed that 
1932 dues in these two organizations 
should be deducted from the wool 
check at the time it is sold. 

- The Sweet Grass meeting was held 
on February 29 and Ralph Jarrett 
was elected president; D. D. John- 
son, vice president, and W. A. Con- 
well, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Max Legge, formerly as- 









sociated with the Intermountain 
Livestock Marketing Association, 
will assist the Montana organization 
in putting over its schedule for 1932. 
In addition to regular association 
work, he will spend his time on woo] 
and lamb marketing matters. 





International Bimetallism 
"T'HAT dollar is the best dollar 


which changes least from year 
to year in its command over articles 
of merchandise—This quotation 
from the Encyclopedia Americana- 
subject — Bimetallism— may seem 
trite and self evident, and yet this 
simple statement may depict the 
principal cause of the present de- 
plorable state of the sheep industry. 
“If the volume of money is re- 
duced, prices will fall because of the 
scarcity of money”—conversely— 
“Tf the volume of money is increas- 
ed prices will rise.” This also may 
be self evident, but cannot fail to 
be of importance to an industry 
where prices are down below the 
cost of production. 


Now consider carefully the fol- 
lowing: Nations on a silver basis can- 
not afford to trade with nations on 
a gold basis, unless the ration of the 
value of silver to the value of gold 
is satisfactory. The present ratio 
is 70:1. The average for centur- 
ies has been 20:1. This exceed- 
ingly unfavorable ratio could not 
possibly be considered satisfactory— 
to the great republics to the south, 
nor to the vast population of the 
Orient. This fact, together with 
the loss of trade from countries such 
as England, which have abandoned 
the gold standard, has so reduced 
the volume of purchases from the 
United States that we have an army 
of unemployed estimated to be as 
great or greater than the combined 
armies actually engaged at any one 
time in the world war. 

The remedy for this intolerable 
situation is—International Bimet- 
allism—the unlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold by all commer- 
cial nations on a definite ratio. 
When this fact is recognized and de- 






































manded by the people, and ,even 
before its final adjustment by an 
International Commission, _ silver 
will advance, immediately, rapidly; 
and this rise in silver will at once 
increase the buying power of hun- 
dreds of millions of silver-using for- 
eigners. The resultant demand for 
our manufactured goods, reviving 
our stagnant export trade, will cre- 
ate work in factory, mine and trans- 
portation for those now unemploy- 
ed, and their wages and increased 
spending power will still further 
add to the revival of trade. Stocks 
of gold and currency now being 
hoarded, will return to circulation, 
for who will hold gold for a pros- 
pective advance when on a settled 
ratio silver will have proportionate- 
ly equal power, and when a rising 
market offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment. 

With revived industrial activity, 
and with an increase in the supply 
of money, there will at once follow 
a decided rise in the price of wool, 
of lamb, of all produce and com- 
modities. Then the grower of live- 
stock and the agriculturist will 
again be able to meet excessive tax- 
ation, will again be sufficiently 
prosperous to enter the purchasing 
field, and thus still further increase 
the demand for merchandise. 

International Bimetallism is not 
a mere phantasm of the imagina- 
tion. Attempts made to bring this 
about by President McKinley failed, 
because the then leading commercial 
nation, Great Britain, was wedded 
to gold. We are now the leading 
commercial nation, and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that Great 
Britain with riot and disorder in In- 
dia greatly aggravated by the de- 
monetization of silver, would wel- 
come a stable ratio between the two 
metals. 

In the halls of Congress the need 
of bimetallism is recognized and is 
only awaiting the endorsement of 
those who should be interested, in 
order to become a defined policy. 
Unfortunately the farmers, the 
growers of livestock, their press and 
their leaders seem to persistently ig- 
nore this essentially vital subject. 
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While undoubtedly advisable to re- 
duce taxes and grazing fees and oth- 
er expenses; yet of still far greater 
importance is any factor that will 
bring back a return to commercial 
activity and profitable prices. 
Consider carefully and decide for 


yourself. Read the article on bi- 
metallism in the most convenient 
encyclopedia, awaken to its benef- 
icient possibilities, discuss it with 
your neighbor, and when you at- 
tend a meeting, insist upon a reso- 
lution favoring prompt action, and 
wire or mail such resolution to your 
representatives in Congress! 

The world is not unprosperous, 
for God be praised there are sur- 
pluses of nearly everything—ex- 
cepting gold. It is the appreciation 
of this metal that is the cause of the 
present low prices of commodities. 
Furthermore it is the concentration 
of gold that is the cause of the break 
down of active trade with the na- 
tions of the world. There is but 
one remedy, and that a certain one: 
International Bimetallism. 

La Jolla, Calif. R. Brackenbury. 





Results on Contract Feeding 


URING March the bulk of the 
lambs fed on “contract” in the 
corn belt went to market, few re- 
maining in feeders’ hands for April 
delivery. Results of this experiment 
have been variously appraised. Un- 
fortunately too many of the lambs 
handled on this basis went either into 
incompetent hands or were placed 
with people lacking adequate 
facilities for taking proper care of 
them. In some instances contract 
feeders made maximum gains; in 
others lambs returned to market 
weighing only a few pounds more 
than when the feeder got them. A 
man who furnished inspection for 
many bands estimated that 25 per 
cent of the “contracts” were profit- 
able; some getting big, others fair 
results. Negligible results were 
numerous; some cases of actual loss 
both to the feeder and the lamb 
owner were recorded. 
The outcome of the winter feed- 
ing season in a general way has been 
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more satisfactory than anticipated. 
An instance is given of a feeder who 
took a double deck of lambs from 
Chicago at $4.75 per hundred; fed 
them to make three decks and, after 
freight and market expenses had 
been deducted, had $1,078 net to 
apply on his feed bill. Owing to 
cheap feed, gain cost in the case of 
competent men was as low as 4 to 
§ cents per pound. Cheap corn and 
hay together with the March ad- 
vance pulled feeders out of what 
might have been a “hole.” This 
season feeders east of the Mississippi 
had a decided advantage over west- 
ern operators owing to disparity in 
corn prices. Indiana and _ Illinois 
feeders had access to abundance of 
20 to 25-cent corn; west of the 
Missouri River that cost was doubled. 
An additional advantage was an open 
winter, enabling them to put on big, 
and cheap gains. In many instances 
lamb feeders had spreads of $1.50 to 
$2.50 per hundred. 

Conservative optimism concerning 
the spring and summer lamb market 
pervades trade circles. What has 
happened recently has had the logical 
effect of engendering confidence. 

J. E. Poole 





4,000 Housewives at Meat 
Lecture-Demonstration 


S a feature of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune 
Cooking School, Miss Inez S. Will- 
son, home economics director of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 
handled the subject of meat in all its 
phases. The lecture was illustrated 
with a cutting demonstration, and 
the 4,000 women in attendance 
showed keen interest in it. 

This is the second year that the 
Meat Board has been asked to send its 
home economics director to present 
this subject at the Des Moines school, 
and while other commodities paid for 
mention in the program, meat was 
featured at no expense to the Board. 

Miss Willson has also been asked 
to take part in the Omaha Bee- 
News Cooking School the last week 
of April. 





Spring Lamb Sales—Size 
of New Crop 


He reeageinaps: Arizona, and 
Texas got into the marketing 
procession early. Texas is apparent- 
ly in the sheep game to stay. 
Arizonas reached ‘Kansas City on 
March 15, starting with $9.25, al- 
though the arrival of 40 double decks 
that week put the market off to 
$8.50@9. Californias sold at Den- 
ver, coming through to Chicago 
direct to packers to pay their way 
out. Such Californias as came 
through direct to Chicago were 
packer-owned. 

The Greek Easter usually starts a 
brisk trade in spring lambs, but as 
it came late this year, such competi- 
tion as developed from that source 
was unexpected. On Greek account 
a considerable number of springers, 
native and otherwise, sold at $10 to 
$12 per hundred. The Greek palate 
is peculiarly partial to spring lamb; 
without this outlet it is probable that 
a dependable demand would have 
been lacking. Packers refrained 
from getting into the competition, 
having no place where they could 
put the product at cost. 

Reports from California concern- 
ing condition of the new lamb crop 
and probable time of movement in- 
dicate spotty conditions, both with 
respect to moisture and _ tem- 
peratures. However, there will be 
a heavy eastward movement during 
the season. 

Concern regarding the numerical 
strength of the 1932 western lamb is 
heard. That a considerable percent- 
age of aged ewes has been eliminated 
by winter mortality is not open 
to doubt, consequently speculation 
on the subject is futile this early in 
the season. Advices concerning shed 
lambing in the Northwest are satis- 
factory. 

Texas physical conditions have not 
provoked criticism. Already the 
movement from that quarter is on. 


The Lamb Markets in March 


Formerly Texas enjoyed a somewhat 
unenviable reputation as a “price 
breaker.” Its 1931 contribution 
broke all-time records; it comprised 
yearlings and sheep then; this sea- 
son it will contribute springers. 
Probably Texas fed 150,000 lambs 
during the past winter and although 
they are not the price-topping kind, 
they fill “holes” in the dressed trade. 

Tennessee and Kentucky advices 
promise a heavy movement from 
that territory. Armour had an initial 
shipment from Nashville late in 
March that cost 9%4 cents there. 
Rarely have southern lambs reached 
Chicago so early. While the middle 
South has been taking few western 
ewes recently, it has been holding 


back native lambs to recuperate 
breeding flocks and has adopted a 
castration policy that has improved 
the character of its product material- 
ly. This plan leaves the tails on, 
experience demonstrating that more 
iambs are lost by docking than by 
castration. Lamb percentages in 
Kentucky and Tennessee are report- 
ed as high as 125 per cent this season. 

The native or corn belt outlook 
for spring lambs is excellent. Iowa 


and Illinois farmers are in the lamb 
raising game for keeps. Feed is 
plentiful, hogs low, so that a carload 
of lambs off the farm annually con- 
tributes to agrarian revenue. 


J. E. Poole 








Chicago 


IVE mutton markets continue to 

run wild, prices fluctuating 50 
cents to $1 per hundredweight with- 
in a few days. At Chicago the top 
went to $8.35, then descended 
abruptly to $7.10, oscillating during 
the entire month in perplexing 
fashion. Other markets had similar 
experiences. 

Frequently the matinee session 
has been consumed in dickering, the 
morning spent in badinage, one side 
battling with the other over the day’s 
price determination, the weaker 
finally yielding. A similar condi- 
tion has probably never existed. 

While this eccentricity has been 
somewhat exasperating and produc- 
tive of criticism, it is at least a 
demonstration of continued oper- 
ation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. A notable phase of March 
trade was the relatively higher level 
of values at western markets, es- 
pecially Denver, enabling that point 
to all but monopolize northern 
Colorado’s output. This may be 
ascribed to favorable rail rates so 
far as that market is concerned. 


The first week of March develop- 
ed light receipts all around the mar- 
ket circle, ten major points getting 
only 252,000 against 297,000 the 
previous week and 294,000 last year. 
This made a spurt possible, top lambs 
going to $6.85, but when shipping 
demand weakened, killers were able 
to set the top back to $6.50, bulk of 
lambs closing that week on a $6 to 
$6.50 basis. 


During the second week the ad- 
vance started a run, ten markets 
getting 272,000, against 289,000 last 
year, but the boom was on prices ad- 
vancing $1 to $1.50 per hundred, 
stimulated by a higher dressed trade. 
Top lambs went to $7.75, thence 
back to $7.50, a spread of $6.75@ 
7.25 taking the bulk of the better 
grades during the week. 


The third week scored a high 
point for the season at $8.35 on a 
single load, the market reaching the 
highest point since last July. Then 
followed a break of 75 cents to $1, 
which wiped out all the advance 
early in the week. At the low time 
$7.25 was the practical limit, a quota 
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cf good lambs selling around, and 
under $7. 

During the third full week the 
run was cut, 256,000 reaching the 
principal markets against 281,000 a 


year ago. Old crop lambs declined 
25@50 cents, compared with the 
close of the previous week, the ex- 
treme top falling to $7.10, against 
$7.50 paid early in the week. A 
sprinkling of spring lambs realized 
$10@12, shorn lambs selling at 
$5.50@6. 

The short week at the month end 
brought indications of returning 
stability. Supply was moderate, 
prices picking up in a gratifying 
manner. All hands were in the com- 
petition, including packers. The top 
reached $7.40 and everything earn- 
ed more money than at the close of 
the previous week. Clipped lambs 
reached $6@ 6.65. 


Dressed trade has been as erratic 
as the live market. At times killers 
have complained of a “minus” selling 
basis, but much of the time their 
profit margin has been satisfactory, 
despite low wool prices. 

The advent of spring lambs 
started that trade on a $10@12 
Chicago basis. Dressed springer 
carcasses sold at $14@ 22. ‘The 
dressed market for old crop lambs 
has been mainly on a $14 to $18 basis, 
taking the month as a whole. How- 
ever, salesmen have pushed their op- 
portunity whenever possible, creat- 
ing a wider range than these prices in- 
dicate, springers selling up to $25 
per hundred at Eastertide. 

Features of the month, other 
than price eccentricity, were: 

A free movement of fed lambs 
from Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Nebraska, with a generous Montana 
delegation. 

Lack of discrimination against 
weight, lambs weighing 95 pounds or 
better, getting the full strength of 
the market. 

An undependable, but frequent- 
ly assertive eastern demand that ran 
away with prices at intervals. 

Narrow spreads between top and 
second grade lambs especially when 
packers had much to say about 
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price determination. Frequently 
choice lambs were harder to move 
than intermediate grades. 


Sudden disappearance of the $8 
quotation after an unexpected ap- 
pearance. One $8.35 sale was 
“scratchy,” but $8.25 was legiti- 
mate on the high spot. 


Following the $8.35 pinnacle day 
the market reacted 50 to 75 cents 
in one session, keeping traders 
guessing as to where they were at. 


Exasperated by afternoon ses- 
sions, Chicago salesmen started a 
movement aimed to close the mar- 
ket at one o’clock, but no action 
further than signing a “round 
robin” was taken. 


Spreads between Chicago and 
western markets narrowed on sev- 
eral occasions until the usual dif- 
ferential was wiped out. 


Despite high tops the packer top 
at Chicago dropped to $6.75 ten 
days subsequent to the pinnacle 
sale. 

Such discontent as developed dur- 
ing the month was due to violent 
price swings which kept shippers 
guessing as to the opportune 
moment to go aboard the cars. 
Prices, taking the month:as a whole, 
did not elicit serious complaint as 
the market developed on a more 
profitable basis than had been ex- 
pected a few weeks previous, put- 
ting feeders in position to take 
profits where that outcome had pre- 
viously appeared impossible. 


Killers are talking lower prices 
constantly and consistently. March 
events at the market discredited 
their oracles. Every advance was 
strenuously contested; advantage 
was taken of every opportunity to 
take something off. It is significant 
that Denver hung up an $8.10 top 
when $8.35 was out on the limb at 
Chicago; verily it has been a period 
of surprises. This is due to the fact 
that Denver has an edge on eastern 
rates; a condition that has thrown 
the whole rate problem into a tangle. 
It gives the mountain market a de- 
cided advantage as a receptacle for 
Colorado’s feed lot output, evidenced 
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by the fact that it now absorbs the 
bulk of supply from that source. 
In 1930 Denver handled about 65 
per cent of this supply; last year 
70 per cent with probability that 
the figure will be 80 to 85 per cent 
this year. . 

Complaint of what is known in 
market parlance as “blind” buying 
is audible. Price is frequently a 
consideration paramount to quality. 
Frequently a one-figure market is 
made despite the fact that there may 
be a difference of 50 cents per 
hundred in the intrinsic value of the 
property. 

J. E. Poole 


St. Joseph 


be werd receipts for March totaled 
142,974 compared with 110,102 
last month and 147,250 for March, 


1931. Of the month’s total 73,700 
came from Colorado feed lots, 22,- 
400 from Nebraska and 22,500 from 
Texas and New Mexico. 


The lamb market during the 
month was very uneven, the top 
ranging from $6.10 to $7.75, the 
latter price being reached on the 
15th. The top on the close was 
$6.75, compared with $6.25 a‘month 
ago. Texas and New Mexico lambs 
were received most every day and 
general quality was good. Sales rang- 
ed up to $7.35 at the high time, with 
bulk of the month’s sales $6.00@ 
6.75. 


One load of Arizona springers was 
received on the 16th, these selling 
at $9.25 and averaging 74 pounds. 
Only one load of Californias was re- 
ceived and these were direct to a 
packer. Native springers have been 
scarce, only a few small lots so far 
selling up to $9.00. Aged sheep were 
scarce throughout the month, and 
the market closes strong. Small lots 
of fat ewes sold $3.00@3.50, with 
choice kinds quoted up to $4.00 on 
the close. Yearlings sold $4.50@ 
5.50 and old wethers around $4.00. 


H. H. Madden 








QUICK, EASY CLEAN WAY 
Pieers best for docking 


FIDELITY Docking 

lambs. Used hot: tail is removed 

little pain or loss of blood. Hot iron sears 
: prevents infection, assists healing. 

Pincers made of malleab le iron, 19°* long. Wood 

bendice. Send §2checkor willshipC. O. Baty 


ES, Inc. 
soecery LABORATORI! 
as 962 Exchange Avenue, Chicago 
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BLANKETS 
WOOL aarmnc - roses 
and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own 
wool. Also sold direct if you have no wool. 
Beautiful goods. Prices lower than last year. 
Write for catalog and samples. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 





132 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 











Saves Arguments 
Prevents Losses 


ASILY applied with brush or brand. 


Requires no thickening whatever. Posi- 
tively does not injure the wool. Will hold 
color a full year. 


GOES FURTHER 


Used exclusively for years by many of the 
West’s largest sheep producers. The Secre- 
tary of the Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion says members report that Mintra goes 
30 per cent further than any other they 
have used. 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


Minehart-Traylor Co. 


Makers of Mintra Paints 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Distributed by 
SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah and Pocatello, Idaho 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Phoenix, Arizona 


and Reliable Dealers Throughout the West 
LL TIE ee EF — 0 


Omaha 


GHEEP and lamb receipts at Omaha 
\“ for March aggregated approxi- 
mately 232,000 head against 263,000 
for February and 270,000 received 
during March, 1931. Bulk of the of- 
ferings consisted of fed lambs out of 
Nebraska and Colorado but included 
the first spring lambs of the season. 


The path which fat lamb prices 
pursued during the month was 
stormy. A sensational advance was 
recorded during the first half of the 
period, followed by a sharp recession 
in a series of extremely dull markets. 
At the high time prices stood $1.25@ 
1.50 above the end of February but 
closed no more than 50 cents up. 

Opening with a $6.40 top, quota- 
tions soared to a high mark of $7.75 
on the 15th. On the closing rounds 
$6.75 stopped the best. Barring 
opening days of the month, the bulk 
sold at $6.25@7.25 and up to $7.75 
at the peak. A few shorn lambs sold 
60 cents under top woolskins late. 

Fed lambs generally averaged 
$1.00@2.00 under levels of the cor- 
responding time last year. The 
widest spread between the two years 
was shown at the opening and close 
of the month. 

First California spring lambs ar- 
rived on March 14 direct to packers, 
or 12 days earlier than in 1931. On 
the 22nd one load of good quality 
Californias sold straight at $8.50. A 
year ago the first springers from the 
coast brought $11 on April 1. Native 
springers arriving for the Easter 
market brought $7.50@9.50. A 
year ago they sold at $12 or better. 

Business in feeding and shearing 
lambs dropped considerably below 
February in volume but was the 
heaviest for March since 1929. A 
total of 21,939 head went out, or 
5,000 more than a year ago. 

While not sensational, demand 
was consistent and supplies ‘light. 
Prices held the advance scored in 
sympathy with upturns in killers, 
closing 50@75 cents above a month 
ago, although better quality was 
available for the money on late 
rounds. 

Early in the month it was a $5.00 
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@5.50 market for feeding and 
shearing stock but the advance put 
prices on a $6.00@6.35 basis for 
fleshy lambs during the last two 
weeks. Light lambs sold from $5.75 
down. 

With full loads of fat ewes the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, trade in 
aged sheep division was a hunt-and- 
pick affair. Prices continued their 
seasonal advance, reaching the high- 
est levels since April, 1931, and a full 
dollar over late February quotations. 
Good to choice grades cashed at $3.50 
@4.10 with shorn stock up to $3.00. 

K. H. Kittoe 


Denver 


"THE peak price of the season for 

fat lambs was reached on the 
Denver market on March 15, when 
numerous loads of lambs sold here at 
$7.85 and a few loads went to ship- 
per buyers at $8.10, freight paid to 
Chicago, which figures about $7.90 
freight paid to the river. Despite 
the peak prices during the mid- 
month sessions, the market closed 
the month only around 25 cents a 
hundredweight higher than on the 
opening. Receipts were heavy dur- 
ing the month of March, totaling 
257,098 head, compared to 181,851 
in March, 1931. 


Trade was active during the 
month. Shipper buyers were active 
contenders for the lambs offered and 
shipments were made to points from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. 
Total sales of lambs at Denver dur- 
ing the month were 1,032 carloads. 
Of these, 635 cars went to the At- 
lantic Coast, 251 cars or 24.5 per 
cent went to intermediate points— 
Missouri River to Cincinnati, St. 
Louis to St. Paul. A total of 41 cars 
went to the west coast, while 100 
cars or about ten per cent was slaugh- 
tered in Denver, the demand for 
lambs for slaughter at Denver plants 
being much larger than it has ever 
been prior to this year. 

This national distribution result- 
ed in highly satisfactory prices to the 
sheep feeders of this district, and was 
the reason for the big increase in 
receipts at Denver. 
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Fat lambs were selling at the close 
of February at around $6. By March 
15 the peak price of $7.85 was 
reached, while on that day several 
loads went at $8.10, freight paid to 
Chicago. Declines following the 
sharp advance brought prices down 
tc $6.75 for best lambs on the clos- 
ing session of the month. Feeding 
lambs sold at $4.50 to $5.50 early in 
the month were bringing $5 to $5.65 
at the close, although the supply of 
feeders was light. Fat ewes sold 
early in the month at $2.50 to $3.50 
were selling at $3 to $3.75 at the 
close. 

Local traders believe that if the 
lambs remaining in feed lots in this 
territory are properly distributed 
throughout the remainder of the sea- 
son, there will be a good demand for 
all of them and that prices can be 
well maintained. Some look for $7 
lambs at Denver again before many 
weeks. The supply in feed lots in 
this territory is slightly less than a 
year ago and around 200,000 head 
less than at this time two years ago, 
according to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

W. N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


Bees prices in March were the 

highest since last September and 
the highest of any month for the 
winter fed crop of 1931-32, thus 
far. In. the average they were 75 
cents above February and more than 
$2.00 above December. Practically 
all the offerings during the month 
sold high enough to pay a good re- 
turn for the feed and hold the money 
together, and at the best prices of 
the month there was a fairly good 
net return to feeders. The lamb 
feeder this winter, though not mak- 
ing big money, at least has had a 
much better chance to break even 
than cattle or hog feeders. The 
price trend for lambs, excluding 
temporary set-backs, has been up- 
ward since early this year and for 
the past three weeks $7.00 has been 
the front price on thousands of lambs 
that were laid in at $3.25 to $3.50. 
Lamb feeders have been ‘meeting 
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their financial’ obligations at 
maturity. A report from the 
Arkansas Valley in Colorado says 
that practically very mortgage on 
lambs has been paid on or before 
maturity and the unsold lots have a 
chance of bringing more net than 
those already sold. 

No one claims that lamb prices 
this winter were high, probably not 
as high as they should have been, but 
in relation to other livestock and the 
rank and file of other commodities 
they were excellent. Demand held, 
outlet was assured, and dressed lamb 
can be considered as in better favor 
now than at any time in a number of 
years past. So long as there is a 
showing of progress in outlet chan- 
nels, comparable to that made this 
winter, neither the sheep producer 
nor the feeder can have any reason 
to be discouraged. Had wool and 
pelt prices been high enough to ab- 
sorb some of the first cost, prices 
for fat lambs would have been much 
higher. 

Up until this season there was 
just foundation for holding that 
strong and heavyweight lambs would 
meet strong price discrimination. It 
had been so for several years past, 
but since the beginning of the year 


strong to even extreme heavyweight . 


lambs have sold as high per pound 
as the medium weights. Whether 
this is an incident peculiar to this 
season will have to be developed in 
another year; at least the bugaboo of 
heavyweight lambs has been over- 
come temporarily. In a number of 
cases 97 to 107-pound lambs 
brought the top price on the day 
offered. With weight in demand 
the feeder has had a better operat- 
ing margin than if he had not had 
the chance to capitalize on weights. 

February closed with best lambs 
selling at $6.25 and March opened at 
$6.35, gained a nickel and then 
dropped back 15 cents in the next 
three days. On the 7th the market 
took a sharp upturn that was not 
checked until the middle of the 
month when $7.60 was recorded, or 
a rise of $1.25 from the month’s 
opening. In the past two weeks 
prices eased off again but they held 








Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 
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Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
+ Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 


ini Reems 


Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


e 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















SALT LAKE | 
ENGRAVING 








r; ] 
Made to ollie m anh’ iron ane 
welded. Simply dip in sheep-branding 
paint and apply. Clear brands regardless of 
length of wool. Also numbers in sets for 
lambing. Breeders supplies at 1932 prices. 


Weston Mfg. & Sup. Co., 59,67, "2" 














HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Geld Meda) Winner 


Shipped knecked 





Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden, Utah 











For 2 new subscriptions to the National / ee z 
Wool Grower at $1.50 each, we will send not show in as good finish as in some 
you the Crocodile Combination Wrench. 


above the low point early in the 
month and closed at $6.85 or a net 
gain of 60 cents for the period. 
On 21 days in March the top price 
for lambs was above $6.50 and out 
of these the top on 9 days was $7.00 
or better; except on the third, 
fourth, and fifth, the top did not 
fall as low as $6.25. 


Prior to Easter Sunday about 10,- 
090 Arizona, 2,000 native and 1,000 
Texas spring lambs were offered. 
The Arizonas sold at $7.75 to $9.50; 
natives $7.50 to $10.00 and Texas 
$7.25 to $9.00. The bulk of the 
Arizona lambs brought $8.50 to 
$9.25. Easter came at such an early 
date this year that spring lambs did 

















East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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former years. In the aggregate the 
early spring lamb crop is about as 
large as last year, with increases in 
the southeastern and eastern belt and 
in Texas but a decrease in Arizona, 


Idaho and California. In the next 
three weeks Arizona wili about clean 
up their early springs, Idaho will 
begin shipping shed lambs and Cali- 
fornia will be in the midst of the 
movement. 

Fat sheep were quoted up 75 cents 
to $1.00, and were $2.00 to $2.50 
higher than at the beginning of the 
winter season. Fat ewes sold up to 
$4.25; wethers $5.00 and yearlings 
$5.85. Few were offered. Some 
lambs are already close to the year- 
ling age and there will be some fed 
lambs that will not be cleared be- 
fore they class as yearlings. 

Comparatively few shorn lambs 
arrived during the month. Shearing 
started at feed-in-transit yards, but a 
severe cold spell stopped it and with 
the month showing an average tem- 
perature 10 degrees below normal it 
was not resumed. However, there 
are a good many lambs in feed lots 
that will be shorn before they are 
marketed because fleeces have begun 
to get stringy. 

The supply of winter fed lambs 
still to be marketed is slightly less 
than a year ago and materially less 
than two years ago. There is ample 
time to clear them before new crop 
lambs are offered in material num- 
bers. However, the big part of the 
supply will have been cleared by the 
middle of April. 

March receipts in Kansas City 
were 199,924 compared with 212,- 
770 in the same month last year. The 
supply came pprincipally from 
Colorado, Texas and Kansas. Most 
of the Kansas fed lambs originated in 
Nevada. Receipts for the three 
months were 552,461 as against 555,- 


192 in the same period last year. 
C. M. Pipkin 
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forage and browse, though the dis- 
appearance of the snow cover allow- 
ed sheep to spread to more remote 
areas. Much feeding is still neces- 
sary, and livestock are in fair or poor 
condition. 


Colorado 


There is little or no spring range, 
and feeding has been necessary 
through the month; feed supplies are 
short in places, and generally live- 
stock are rather thin; lambing has 
begun in the southeastern portion, 
but weather conditions have not of 
late been favorable. Livestock 
shrinkages date from the early part 
of the month, as weather conditions 
have not been very favorable. 


Woodrow 


Quite some bad weather this 
month—about 12 inches of snow. 
There is no new grass yet, but the 
heavy snowfall will insure a good 
supply in May. 

Only a small loss in young ewes 
is reported in this section, but in the 
older stuff a 15 to 20 per cent toll 
has been taken. 

Lambing has not commenced yet, 
but there are about the same number 
of ewes to be lambed as a year ago. 


Very few coyotes here; hunters 
with cars and dogs keep them down. 
There is no public domain land 
here; most of the grazing land rents 
for taxes. 
John L. Asmus 


Center 


Had the worst winter in years 
from November 22 to February 10, 
but since then the weather has been 
ideal, although we will have to have 
moisture now to make the spring 
range good. Alfalfa hay is available 
at $10 and $12 a ton. We usually 
feed until about the first of May. 

The losses in ewes this winter are 
probably around 10 per cent. We 
have about 15 or 20 per cent fewer 





Around The Range Country 


(Continued from page 13) 


ewes in the lambing bands. None of 
the range flocks have lambed yet. 


There is not much comment about 
any change in the use of the public 
land; stock growers seem pleased 
with it as it is. However, there has 
been some deterioration in the for- 
age due to overgrazing and drouth. 
There has been a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in the lease rates for state graz- 
ing lands. 

We have had more coyotes this 
year; the government trappers 
haven’t done much work here ‘the 
last year. 

If wool and lamb prices are no 
better this year than last, a large per 
cent of the range flocks cannot be 











I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


——— 
CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 























MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - . 
BILL RANDALL : ‘ ‘ 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 


U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 
JAMES McCAULEY FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Sheep Salesman 


Sheep Salesman 
Sheep Salesman 


Sheep 
Salesmen 
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Imported Yeldham Commander 


ELM PARK SUFFOLKS 
Oldest established flock in North America. 
We have for sale a carload of yearling rams 
and ewes—some sired by Yeldham Com- 
mander and a number out of Yeldham Com- 
mander ewes and sired by our new imported 
ram. Will sell at prices in keeping with the 


times. 
JAMES BOWMAN 
Elm Park, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 




















HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 

Both yearling rams and ram 

lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 

















Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
eece, 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 











ROMNEYS 


A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Franciseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 
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financed during the coming winter. 


N. E. Gilbreath 
Lake City 


March weather in this locality has 
been disagreeable, but there is feed 
enough to get through with. There 
is no spring range yet; we are usually 
in the mountain ranges in May. 

Lambing commences in May. The 
winter ewe loss in this place is about 
2 per cent, but as we still have win- 
ter (March 25), it is probably a little 
early to figure these losses. 


This report only covers a small 
number of sheep. There are quite 2 
few around Gunnison, and while I 
am not in close touch with con- 
ditions there, I can safely say that 
there is plenty of feed there. 

In regard to the coyote question, 
I am in favor of spending money in 
the way of bounties. It is my opinion 
that the government men favor the 
larger areas and big outfits and let 
the little ones get by as best they can. 

Private grazing land leases are 














HAMPSHIRES 


The yearling ewes are gone, but 
the older ewes with their lambs can 
soon be moved. 


150 Selected ewes with lambs for 
sale, a complete flock with great 
show possibilities. 


50 Yearling rams also for sale. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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around 25 per cent cheaper than 
they were a year ago. Grazing on 
the public domain has decreased in 
value in recent years, due to over- 
stocking. Growers here would like 
to see the Forest Service handle ir. 
A. A. Arrington 


Ortiz 
We have had a bad time during 


March, as it has stormed nearly every 
day. There is a lot of snow yet on 
the summer range. 

Winter losses in range ewes ran as 
high as 35 per cent here, and it is 
estimated that there are only about 
three-fourths of the 1931 number 
ot ewes to lamb. So far lambing re- 
sults are about 50 per cent of what 
they were last year. 

Coyotes have pestered us more 
this year than previously. 


Willis Atencio 


New Mexico 


Pastures and ranges were fairly 
good as the month closed, grass and 
browse coming on. satisfactorily. 
Livestock are now mostly in good 
condition, though losses have con- 
tinued over the northwestern por- 
tion among weakened animals re- 
sulting from snow and cold weather. 
A considerable amount of snow, 
wind, and cold weather during the 
month held back the ranges and 
was unfavorable for livestock. 


Arizona 


Range conditions have been fairly 
good this spring over most of the 
foothill sections of the state, and it 
is the rule that livestock are doing 
rather well, very few of them being 
fair or poor. Water supplies are 
not yet the best, and range usage has 
therefore been restricted to a certain 
extent. 


Tempe 


Conditions here during the past 
few weeks have been generally good. 
Range feed has been good during 
the winter and it has not been neces- 
sary to feed any hay or grain, but 
hay, in the stack, is quoted at around 
$7 a ton. 
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About the same number of ewes 
are to be lambed as in other years. 


W. S. Dorman 


Western Texas 


Livestock and range conditions 
continue fair to good generally, as 
they have been through the month. 
However, rain is now needed in 
many sections to accelerate the 
growth of grass. Inclement weather 
caused the loss of some lambs and 
kids, over southwestern counties. 

Alpine 

We have had a series of abnormal- 
ly dry seasons in the country west of 
the Pecos River, and this is the worst 
of them, as we had no summer or 
fall rains to carry us over. It is still 
dry (April 4) and if we do not have 
rain very soon, our lamb crop will 
be short. We commenced lambing 
about the first of this month, so it 
is too soon to say what the results 
will be. 

Wild animals are not so bad as 
they were, as we have been trapping 
and poisoning steadily the past three 
years. 


There are no government lands in 
this section, but all lands have 
deteriorated the past ten years owing 
to shortage of rainfall and it will 
take several years of normal rainfall 
and light stocking to bring the range 
back to what it was ten or twelve 
years ago. 

Lease rates for grazing lands are 
25 to 40 per cent cheaper. 

Geo. A. Brown. 





ANCY wool materials in the 


shape of spring dresses and coats 
continue exceedingly popular with 
the fashionably dressed women of 
Washington. 

The First Lady of the Land has 
been wearing, over the holiday, a 
spring-like tailored suit of gray 
tweed of wool combined with a fur 
scarf to match. 

Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, wife 
of the Navy Secretary, also has a 
new spring ensemble of wool. She 
wears a black straw hat faced with 


blue. 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


MADSEN’S TYPE 
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We are now offering for 1932 
the best big boned, smooth Ram- 
bouillet Rams that we have ever 
offered. Prices to suit the times. 
Also a 


limited number of crossbred rams. 


Single or carload lots. 









Ewes for sale at all times. 





“Madsen's Monarch" 
Grand Champion at Pacific International, 1930; 
Utah State Fair 1930-1931; Ogden ee 
Stock Show, 1932. - 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
SOSOOOOOO OOOO OOOOH OOOO OOOO 099 0000O0000000000000 


The NEW Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company will now 
book orders for their 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHONE 174 





New Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
for 1932 deliveries. 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
GUY STAMBAUGH, Manager 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 














Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 











For prices write or wire 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 
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American Corriedale 
Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


3d 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 

















SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. PALMER 


J. M. WADE 
Pres. Sec’y. 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 
President—C, N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E, M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
4 page (1 column) 18.00 
Y% page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 2%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 





COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 


Salt Lakt, Western Distributor) .............................. 2 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo................:0-0-+ 34 
Western Mfg. & Supply Co., 1967 Speer, 

Denver, Colo. 35 





CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden Utah............ 36 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo......... 36 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore...........00...............-+- 37 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha 37 





EAR TAGS, BRANDS EMASCULATORS, ETC 


Fidelity Laboratories, 962 Exchange Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 














MERINO SHEEP | 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 



































Emasculators ... 2 
Docking Pincers 34 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 2 
Parke, Davis Co., Detroit, Michh...................--c..ccccccccscessee 2 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 2 
FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City Mo 37 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah 35 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 35 
MISCELLANEOUS 

American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Se ee 2 bay 


Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 35 


PACKERS 
Armour & Co. 1 





SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 





Denver, Colo 2 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
BR OE, GIS. nsesescssesccccesrencn 2 





SHEARING MACHINERY 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Representative).................... 4 


STOCK YARDS 




















Chicago Union Stock Yards Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards Cover 
Kansas City Stock Yards 4 
Omaha Union Stock Yards Cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards....... 36 
WOOL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland............ 35 
West Unity Woolen Mills, 132 Lynn St., 
West Unity, Ohio 34 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 





Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho....................... 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, bs 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont................... 39 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona ed 

John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash. 38 


ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif............0.0...... ...........88 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 38 


SUFFOLKS 
James Bowman, Elm Park, Guelph, Ont. Canada.... 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 


SHEEP ASS’N. 
WOR. TE, CO. GRIT nnccscccsscesconccsscsens President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
COMPORT Bo THU Ronnccccccccccsescccssssscs Secretary 


72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep . 








Husbandry $2.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

and Wool 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

jt ee 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Fiante ....................... 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 


” or 


determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 





